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The Atlanta Convention of 


the National Education Association 


; ‘ CAREFUL estimate, based upon the 


number of registrations, by T. D. Mar- 

tin, director of the N. E. A. division of 
records and membership, gives 10,000 as the 
attendance at the sixty-seventh annual meet- 
ing of the National Education Association in 
Atlanta, June 28 to July 4, 1929. That num- 
ber is approximately the same as the attend- 
ance in Minneapolis a year ago. The spirit of 
the convention was a happy one for all respond- 
ed to Dixie hospitality. Nor was that hospital- 
ity over-heralded. In fact, it surpassed our 
expectations, for never before did a city so 
outdo itself in the entertainment of a teach- 
ers’ convention. A slight idea—a basis .imagi- 
nation—may be obtained from these physical 
data: at the free barbecue, prepared by trust- 
ies of the federal penitentiary there were serv- 
ed 4,150 Ibs. of pork, 1,400 lbs. of lamb, 650 
Ibs. of dressed chicken, 650 Ibs. of veal, not to 
specify the amounts of bread and butter, pick- 
les, and soft drinks. The Coca Cola company 
dispensed its ice-cold, refreshing beverage at 
the auditorium, free to all comers, 600 crates. 
The Mavis Company likewise distributed 300 
crates of that refreshing soft drink. The hos- 
pitality committee served 1,700 watermelons, 
870 crates of peaches, flowers by the bushel 
basketful. They provided courtesy automobiles 
in unprecedented numbers. The hospitality of 
the city of Atlanta, Superintendent Willis A 
Sutton and his teachers and pupils, and the 
Parent Teacher Associations exceeded our ex- 
pectations and created the finest spirit of ap- 
preciation imaginable on the part of the par- 
ticipants in the convention. 


President Uel W. Lamkin proved an ideal 
presiding officer. He had built his program 
around the theme: Education for a New 
World. The various general sessions, the meet- 
ings of the representative assembly, and the 
programs of the thirty departments and affili- 
ated organizations expanded the theme. The 
meetings began on time and were not unduly 
prolonged. In the assembly, President Lamkin 
was most considerate to any minority and 


No. 3 


ruled that separate action should be taken on 
any resolution to which opposition appeared. 
THE PENNSYLVANIA DELEGATION 

State delegations met at the various State 
Headquarters Saturday, July 1, at noon. To 
orient the Pennsylvania delegation, President 
C. R. Foster arranged for our chairmen and 
members of important committees to give a 
bird’s-eye view of the work at hand. The fol- 
lowing reported: 

William M. Davidson, The N. E. A. Educa- 
tion Bill 

M. S. Bentz, Resolutions 

Our delegation elected the following mem- 
bers of N. E. A. Committees for 1929-30: 

Credentials, Martha E. Boyer, Philadelphia 

Necrology, Charles H. Derby, Erie 

Resolutions, Ben G. Graham, Pittsburgh 


N. E. A. OFFICERS FOR 1929-30 
The election by the representative assembly 
was harmonious. The losing contender for 
presidential honors Effie McGregor, Minneap- 
olis, moved that the election of her rival be 
made unanimous. The officers elected are: 
President, E. Ruth Pyrtle,. Principal of the 
Bancroft School, Lincoln, Nebr. 
Executive Committee Member, Frank E. 
Reynolds, Columbus, Ohio 
Treasurer, Henry L. Smith, Bloomington, 
Ind. 
Board of Trustees Member, J. M. Gwinn, 
San Francisco, Cal. 
State Director for Pennsylvania, J. Her- 
bert Kelley, Harrisburg 
Columbus, Ohio, was the preferential choice 
of the Board of Directors for the 1930 con- 
vention. 
The line-up for conventions for the next few 
years is: 
1931—Los Angeles, with the W. F. E. A. at 
Honolulu 
1932—-An eastern city, either Boston, Balti- 
more, or Atlantic City 
1933—Chicago, in connection with the 
world’s fair to celebrate the centennial 
of the founding of that city 
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Lire MEMBERSHIP DINNER 


Over three hundred life members partici- 
pated in the first life membership dinner ever 
held by the N. E. A. On the roll call by states 
many new life members were announced, 
President C. R. Foster announced these new 
life members from Pennsylvania for the month 
of June: 

John H. Adams, Principal, 
School, N. S. Pittsburgh 

Harold Barnes, Girard College, Philadelphia 

Allene Cutright, 4730 Center Ave., Pitts- 
burgh 

Margaret A. Frew, 6540 Darlington Road, 
Pittsburgh 

Eliza McClure, Principal, Lee School, 1139 
Piermont Ave., Pittsburgh 
' Zura E. Raup, Milton 

Catherine A. Soffel, Principal, American 
Avenue School, Pittsburgh 

Margaret C. Stetser, J. G. E. Smedley Jr. 
High School, Chester 

Maud J. Walker, Vice Pres., Pittsburgh 
Teachers Assn., Pittsburgh 

After completing the list, President Foster 
called on William M. Davidson to present a 
life membership and a gold pin to the last 
one named, Maud J. Walker. 

Pennsylvania trails a weak third in life 
membership in the N. E. A. with 184 such 
members. She is surpassed by Ohio with 200 
and by California with 198. 


Board OF DIRECTORS’ ACTION 


The Board of Directors made a new and 
significant ruling regarding the payment of 
expenses to absentee directors and delegates. 
It reads as follows: 

The purpose of appropriating money for 
the payment in whole or in part of the ex- 
penses of members of the Board of Directors 
and Delegates of the Representative Assembly 
is to secure efficient service on the part of 
said board members and delegates. 

Therefore, be it resolved that no expense 
money will be paid to any board member or to 
any delegate unless he attend all official meet- 
ings of the Board or all official meetings of 
the Representative Assembly. The Board of 
Directors by majority vote may for cause ex- 
cuse any member from attendance and allow 
payment of expenses. Any state delegation by 
majority vote may for cause excu7e any dele- 
gate from attendance and allow said delegate 
to receive the allowance provided by the Na- 
tional Education Association. 


GOLD FOR THE MINTING 
The staff and students of the Georgia State 


College of Agriculture, Athens, Ga., with At- 
lanta school children showed in pageantry the 


Perry High 
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story of cotton—Gold for the Minting. In elab- 
orate costumes of cotton, the players portray- 
ed the development of the cotton industry from 
its introduction to the crowning of King Cot- 
ton. This thoroughly artistic and highly in- 
structive pageant moved rapidly and put its 
story across to the entire satisfaction of the 
8,000 who crowded the city auditorium Tues- 


day evening, July 2. 
CONCERT BY NEGRO STUDENTS 


Faculties and students of Atlanta Univer- 
sity, Tuskegee Institute, and Atlanta high 
schools gave a delightful program of Negro 
spirituals Saturday evening, June 29. Among 


the selections were Swing Low, Sweet Chariot; 


Steal Away; Deep River; Swanee River; and 


Old Black Joe. 
Vocal and instrumental solos, and male 


quartets added variety to the delightful pro- 


gram, which closed with a climax: Hallelujah 
Chorus from Handel’s Messiah. 

On Tuesday afternoon, July 2 the Tuskegee 
Male Quartet sang after the stirring address 
on Negro Education by Robert R. Moton, who 
succeeded Booker T. Washington as principal 
of the Tuskegee Normal and Industrial Insti- 


tute. The applause was so genuine and per- 


sistent that President Lamkin invited the 
quartet to remain till the close of the program 
and sing as long as the audience could induce 
them to do so. 

ABSTRACTS 


The spirit of the convention is well reflected 
in the following abstracts of addresses, and by 
the resolutions adopted: 


Arthur M. Hyde, Secretary of Agriculture, 
Washington, D. C. 


Equal Opportunity and Agriculture 
There are those who shudder with the 
thought that agriculture is doomed, and that 
farmers are about to be reduced to a condition 
of peonage. They mourn the alleged fact that, 
in the struggle with industrialism, agriculture 
has always gone down. I do not share their 
fears. Mostly because this is America, because 
equality of opportunity is an ingrained princi- 
ple of American polity, held and defended alike 
by professional and lay of every character and 
stratum of American life. And because the 
American farmer has the intelligence and the 
means at hand to enforce his right to a place 
of economic equality in American civilization. 
Turning to the feasible measures of relief, 
tariff increases will help, the elimination from 
production and the reforestation of marginal 
and submarginal lands will help, inland water 
ways, farm to market roads, cheaper trans- 
portation will help. So will research to find 
new markets, new uses for general farm prod- 
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ucts, and beneficial uses for waste products. 
So will diversified production. So will more 
scientific and less expensive methods. 

There are many methods of partial relief, 
but in a large measure the means of relief is 
organization—organization to control market- 
ing, to standardize output, to eliminate the 
waste and the duplication of a marketing sys- 
tem which, generally speaking, absorbs two 
dollars for every one it returns to the farmer. 


E. Ruth Pyrtle, principal, Bancroft School, 
Lincoln, Nebraska 


The Superannuated Teacher 

Retirement systems are now in operation in 
twenty-three states, Hawaii, the Panama Ca- 
nal Zone, Philippine Islands, and Porto Rico. 
An act was passed by the 1929 Legislature of 
the Territory of Alaska providing for a re- 
tirement allowance for teachers there. A large 
number of cities in states where there is no 
statewide retirement plan in effect have adopt- 
ed in their own school systems plans for retir- 
ing teachers with pay when age or disability 
has decreased their efficiency to a point where 
continued service is likely to lower the stan- 
dards of achievement in the schools. 

Progress in. perfecting retirement laws is 
shown in the fact that seven states, Connecti- 
cut, Indiana, Maine, Michigan, Ohio, Pennsyl- 
vania, and Vermont, enacted teacher retire- 
ment legislation at recent sessions of the legis- 
latures. Legislatures of eight other states 
during the last year considered in one way or 
another the establishment of teacher retire- 
ment systems and various professional associ- 
ations and legislative committees investigated 
suitable legislation. 


Evaline Harrington, teacher of English, West 
High School, Columbus, Ohio 


The School Sheet 


A weekly school page printed in the county 
paper or city daily has a more extensive and 
diversified circulation and a much broader 
mission than the regulation high school paper. 
In small community high schools, the cost of 
the school paper makes it prohibitive. In city 
high schools, the school paper does not reach 
the general public, so a weekly school page, 
preferably student written and supervised by 
an English teacher, is the best additional me- 
dium for informing the people about new 
teaching methods and of interpreting the pur- 
pose of the school, which is the training of the 
young to meet new conditions and fresh issues. 
The enormous expenditure of money for 
schools demands justification in the minds of 
the tax-payers. Reading the school page is 
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like visiting the classes and this very few 
people do. 

Advantages of the school sheet to the school 
are: 

(1) Informs the public by concentrating on 
class procedure and activities. Emphasizes 
scholastic achievements. 

(2) Affords practice in English composi- 
tion, may uncover latent talent for writing and 
point to a vocation, gives actual contact with 
printers and newspaper offices in towns. 

(3) Means no outlay of money for the 
school. In cities the daily furnishes the school 
papers with cuts, a distinct asset. 

(4) Brings the home, the school, and the 
community closer together. 

(5) In cities news from different schools 
promotes friendly competition. 

Advantages to the paper printing a school 
page: 

(1) Increases circulation. Relatives buy pa- 
pers containing children’s names. School people 
send for extra copies. 

(2) Builds for the future. Children estab- 
lish a habit for the paper printing the school 
page, and acquire a newspaper sense. They 
become intelligent readers and develop into 
regular subscribers. 

(3) Increases self-respect of the paper and 
its standing in the community if it fosters the 
all pervading interest which the general pub- 
lic is taking in education. Its influence thus 
helps to pass bond issues and to promote a 
building campaign. 

(4) By putting emphasis on achievements 
of mind and hand and the healthful phases of 
normal development, it counteracts the morbid 
interest in crime news. 


William J. Bogan, superintendent of schools, 
Chicago, Illinois 


Public Cooperation in School Policies 


The need for public cooperation in the de- 
velopment of school policies has become acute 
in recent years because: (1) the missionary 
spirit in teachers has led to an overemphasis 
of the ideal of teacher sacrifice with the conse- 
quent destruction of the ideal of pupil sacri- 
fice; and (2) appeals to the idealism of youth 
have been frustrated by the selfishness and 
cynicism of adult society. From these sources 
has developed a philosophy of self that has led 
to crime, corruption, and weakened morale. 

The remedy for this condition lies in the 
stabilization of the idealism of youth and a 
new emphasis upon the theory and practice of 
citizenship, especially upon the practice. Doc- 
tors, lawyers, engineers must secure experi- 
ence before they can practice on the public, 
but the greatest of all professions, citizenship, 
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seems to require no experience—a pupil today, 
a voter tomorrow. Though youth has idealism, 
vision, and high hopes, it lacks experience and 
the ability to make good judgments. It needs 
the guidance of the older generation. It needs 
a background of public support among the 
people whose advice will be heeded by the 
press, the church, and the community. Most 
important is the task of developing a spirit 
among adults that will give recognition to the 
idealism of youth, develop character, and serve 
as a barrage to protect the advancing forces 
of righteousness. 

With these objectives a Superintendent’s 
Advisory Council was organized, a body made 
up of representatives of the civic and profes- 
sional organizations of the city interested in 
the schools. Social workers, physicians, law- 
yers, engineers, teachers, college presidents, 
city officials, college professors, clergymen 
were glad to give time, energy, and construc- 
tive advice to the schools. 


James E. Rogers, director of National Physical 
Education Service, and president, De- 
partment of School Health and 
Physical Education, N. E. A., 
Washington, D. C. 


Education Through Physical 
Education 


The first job of the public schools is to 
guarantee to every child its  birthright— 
a healthy sound body and a physical education 
that will equip him for this industrial age of 
speed and strain. We must prepare for phy- 
sical literacy as well as for mental literacy. 
A physically fit America becomes more neces- 
sary with modern mechanical inventions. If 
education is preparation for life, then we must 
give to every American boy and giri that 
physical preparedness essential to earning a 
livelihood and the living of a wholesome life. 

In education we must bring theory and prac- 
tice together. The first cardinal principle 
stated by the National Education Association 
in the seven cardinal objectives of modern 
education is health education. Unfortunately 
in practice we do not give it first place in 
importance. However today much more is be- 
ing done in health and physical education. 
Thirty-six states representing 90 per cent of 
the population of the country have physical 
education laws, thirty-one states representing 
80 per cent of the population have state pro- 
grams of physical education, and twenty states 
representing 60 per cent of the population 
have state bureaus of health and physical 
education in the state departments of educa- 
tion. 

An up-to-date physical education program 
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does not consist of the old fashioned drills and 
exercises. It consists rather of sports, rhythms, 
play, and recreation. Health habits are taught 
and hygienic living is practiced. The purpose 
of modern physical and health education pro- 
grams is to promote the joy of achievement, 
the spirit of sportsmanship, and the satisfac- 
tions that come from healthful living. 


Joy Elmer Morgan, editor of The Journal of 
the N. E. A., Washington, D. C. 


National Congress of Parents and 
Teachers as a Force in Educat- 
. ing for New World 
Conditions 


The two dominant landmarks as the traveler 
of the future approaches the cities of America 
will be the public schools with their surround- 
ing playfields and the airports of the most 
traveled people of history. No one can estimate 
the intellectual stimulus which will go with 
the extended travel of tomorrow. The use of 
the auto by the masses of our people has pro- 
foundly stimulated the mental life of America. 
The airplane will influence our thinking even 
more profoundly still. It is well to think of 
the National Congress of Parents and Teach- 
ers as having its great growth during an air 
age because just as air travel gives a new 
and most inspiring perspective of the world— 
a sort of mountain top view—the parent- 
teacher movement gives an overview of the 
human problems of the world. The great task 
of community life during the years ahead is 
the problem of integration and unification— 
the development of community feeling and 
cooperation on a scale hitherto unknown. To- 
ward this larger cooperation the parent-teach- 
er movement has a most significant contribu- 
tion to make. 


Howard R. Driggs, School of Education, New 
York University, president Oregon Trail 
Memorial Association 


America’s Historical Opportunity 


If our salute to the flag is to be not merely 
of the hand but from the heart, we must, with 
all due regard to the verities, make our his- 
tory a living reality in the hearts of young 
America. The opportunity to do this is knock- 
ing at our schoolroom doors. A nationwide 
movement to perpetuate in vitalized forms the 
story of our country is finding expression ev- 
erywhere in the erection of costly monuments, 
the creation of poems, dramas, stories, pic- 
tures that vibrantly reflect our history, and in 
the reblazing and marking of the fading pio- 
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neer trails that link our nation, east, west, 
north, and south. 

The old Oregon Trail is western only in a 
geographical sense; historically it is decidedly 
eastern. It was blazed by heroes from every 
state east of the Mississippi. More than this, 
three hundred fifty thousand Americans—your 
relatives and mine—took that trail during the 
ox-team days and fully twenty thousand of 
them lie in unmarked graves along the way. 

The year 1930 has been chosen as a time 
for our nation to pay its delayed tribute to 
the honored dead and precious few living cov- 
ered-wagon pioneers who won for us the great 
West—our blended North and South. 

Here is offered a golden opportunity for 
educators to participate in a splendidly patri- 
otic service, and at the same time to teach 
with vibrant reality the great epic of the 
making of America. 


Mrs. Bruce Carr Jones, 7th Vice-President, 
National Congress of Parents and 
Teachers, Macon, Georgia 


What the Home Is Doing to Meet New 
World Conditions 


The home is just beginning to come into its 
own again in the scheme of education. It was 
the first educational institution but, with the 
advent of public instruction, came a general 
misapprehension as to the indispensable func- 
tion of the home in the educational system. 

Although justly reckoned the basic institu- 
tion, the home is the only one that, until rather 
recently, escaped general study, due to a pre- 
vailing reluctance to approach in a frank and 
scientific spirit the delicate questions involved, 
or to meddle with the intimate adjustments 
growing out of centuries of experience. 

But this reluctance has broken down owing 
to the very obvious failure of the home as 
evidenced in the marked increase in divorce 
and desertion, difficulties in congested cities, 
commercialized vice and its effects, decline of 
the birth rate, etc. The new interest in home 
education is caused by maladjustment of the 
home, not only to external social conditions, 
but to the basic requirements of the family 
members as shown by the prevalence of ju- 
venile delinquency and crime, outbursts of sui- 
cidal mania among youth, the establishment 
and spread of child guidance clinics, juvenile 
courts and the probation system, and by the 
alarming growth of nervous breakdowns due 
to difficulty on the part of both child and 
parents to adjust to complex modern life. 

Stirred by their own sense of inefficiency, 
parents began years ago to remedy it by a 
study of the physical and mental growth of 


children. They realized that their education 
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had not fitted them for parenthood. Oui of 
their demands a whole new bibliography has 
arisen in the past thirty years—books and 
periodicals dealing with problems of the home 
and child training. As a consequence this 
“Century of the Child” has witnessed a grow- 
ing interest in the child unparalleled in history 
in its extent and sincerity. The home is the 
drum major in education, marching gallantly 
out in front—usually the front page of the 
daily press—calling attention to its own in- 
efficiencies, and its own acceptance of blame 
has done more than anything else to prove 
the fallacy in the assumption that youth can 
go through the world without education for 
the great problems of parenthood and family 
relationship. 


Lorado Taft, Sculptor, Chicago, Illinois 


Beauty in American Life 

In every community there appears now and 
then an unusual talent; every school reveals 
an occasional child with an authentic “voca- 
tion.” As a rule these talents which might be 
capitalized for the common good are carelessly 
wasted. Potential careers of happy achieve- 
ment are thwarted by lack of sympathy and 
understanding. Like the seed of the scripture 
parable they spring up gladly only to wither 
on dry rocks. There is inspiration in the 
thought that in learning to enjoy good art we 
are actually making ourselves better citizens 
and contributing to the welfare and advance- 
ment of the land that we love. And then when 
unusual talent appears unheralded we shall 
be able to recognize and protect it—perhaps 
the greatest privilege of all. 


Augustus O. Thomas, commissioner of educa- 
tion, Augusta, Maine, President WFEA 


The Challenge 


The World Federation of Education Asso- 
ciations, at its Geneva meeting in July, will 
undertake a world-wide study of the relation 
of education to international understanding. 
The five existing Herman-Jordan committees 
will be reorganized and their fields of service 
extended. They will cover (1) a fact-finding 
study of the interdependence of the different 
countries of the world through their contribu- 
tions to a general welfare, including not only 
the points of contact but each country’s con- 
tribution to the rest of the world, such as 
travel, exchange of products, financial rela- 
tions, contributions in invention and discovery, 
in art, music, literature, and educational re- 
search; (2) special effort placed upon the 
social sciences, since- we are spending millions 
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in education to carry on a cold intellectualism 
largely influenced by the centuries of the past 
and spending little definitely on the develop- 
ment of the social sciences or in trying to find 
out why we have proceeded with such tremen- 
dous speed in the physical sciences and have 
apparently lagged so far behind in social sci- 
ence and in the development of spiritual 
values; (3) textbook and teaching materials 
with a study of the moral and social reaction 
in the lives of the rising generations to the 
things we teach; (4) a survey of forces set 
in motion calculated to bring together a better 
understanding among nations and the relief 
from suspicion, fear, and distrust in interna- 
tional affairs, including a study of all the 
forces which are directed to this end and the 
various steps which are making possible a 
harmonious international cooperation in recent 
events, such as Locarno, the Kellogg Multilat- 
eral Treaties, the Washington Conference, 
League of Nations, and the International Debt 
Settlement through the Reparations Commit- 
tee; (5) educational procedure and methods 
and the interpretation of the school in commu- 
nity life. 


M. R. Trabue, director, Bureau of Educational 
Research in the University of North 
Carolina, Chapel Hill, North 
Carolina 


Some Facts and Fancies in Secondary 
Education 

No other section of the American public 
school system is so thoroughly befogged with 
attractive fancies which are untrue as is sec- 
ondary education. Among the unsound fancies 
is the one, held by a large percentage of the 
American public, that the memorization by 
high school pupils of large foreign-language 
vocabularies, masses of data about authors, 
literary masterpieces, mathematical relation- 
ships, scientific processes, and historical events 
is a fruitful preparation for modern life. If 
the facts were scientifically determined, it 
would be found that such memorization, which 
is the usual goal in high school instruction, 
- actually unfits young people for successful 
living. 


John W. Vickerman, president, Cleveland 
Teachers’ Federation, Cleveland, Ohio 


Teacher Participation in Legislative 
Problems 
In our participation in legislative problems 
we should seek to enlighten our law-makers 
rather than to influence them. The best prog- 
ress, and only permanent progress, is evolution 
and not revolution. 
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Practically all of the members of the Gener- 
al Assembly are honest and want to do the 
right thing. They always welcome informa- 
tion, providing it comes from one who knows 
what he is talking about, and they feel that he 
is honest. Taken as a whole, they are quite 
representative of the citizenship of the state. 
I should like to make a plea for more respect 
for the General Assembly. 

Legislation asked for by teachers should be 
sane. The effort of the teachers should be 
confined to things of vital importance and of 
real benefit to the schools. If we confine our 
legislative activities to purely selfish motives 
or create the impression that we, as a group, 
are attempting to take advantage of legisla- 
tion, we shall find legislatures, school officials, 
and the public opposed to granting our desired 
favors. 

If good objectives are to be attained with a 
minimum of public criticism we should be in- 
terested just as much in legislation promoting 
the education and the welfare of the children 
as we are in our own problems. To produce 
results with no unfavorable reaction, every- 
thing should be open and above board, and no 
individual should be brought into the lime- 
light. 


Edwin C. Broome, Chairman of the Committee 
on Propaganda of the N. E. A. and 
Superintendent of Schools, 
Philadelphia, Pa. 


Summary of Report of Committee on 
Propaganda in the Schools 


The school exists primarily for the educa- 
tion of children and not in the slightest degree 
for the purpose of selling the commodities or 
service of particular concerns or for the cir- 
culation of propaganda. The only basis upon 
which any concern or organization has a right 
to appeal for access to the schools is that it is 
prepared to make some definite contribution 
to the accepted school program. 


One idea was unanimously approved by the 
Committee—the undesirability of attempting 
to stimulate pupils to do what they ought to 
be trained to do because of the interest in the 
doing, by the use of such stimuli as prizes for 
essays, speaking, and so on. The Committee 
expressed the belief that this sort of thing is 
overdone and places the emphasis where it 
should not be placed—in the award rather than 
in the thing for which the award is given. 

We believe it is the duty of the school so to 
train the pupils that they will appreciate the 
importance of doing worthy things for the 
sake of the things themselves and not for the 
hope of some material reward. 
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William F. Russell, dean, Teachers College, 
Columbia University, New York City 


School Administration and Conflicting 
American Ideals 


The United States finds itself in danger of 
a bureaucracy shaping the education of its 
children if it yields to the pressure being made 
to bring about federal control of schools. State 
control of schools in Prussia before the war 
and in Russia and Italy today may be cited as 
undemocratic and liberty-destroying tenden- 
cies, the hatred of which has been a character- 
istic of Americans since the birth of the 
nation. 

Federal and state participation in the edu- 
cation of children should be limited to the 
providing of funds for buildings and similar 
physical equipment, and needed financial aid. 
No strings should be attached to such financial 
help, by which the local community’s control 
of what is taught in the schools can be cur- 
tailed or abridged. 

Much of the opposition to the bill providing 
a federal department of education, comes from 
those who fear the loss of local control in 
determining educational content and method. 
Those who want such a department believe 
that the powers and the funds of the state 
should be used to give equal educational op- 
portunity to every child—something that 
doesn’t exist today. 

Both proponents and opponents of this 
measure might well join hands in advocating 
a federal department of education if they 
could agree on federal participation in provid- 
ing the physical “externals” of education and 
leaving to the local communities the right to 
determine what shall be taught and how it 
shall be taught. ° 


Adelaide S. Baylor, Chief, Home Economics 
Education Service, Federal Board for 
Vocational Education, Washington, 

DB. G 


New Problems in Homemaking 
Education 


Vocations are dynamic—not static. They 
change with the social order. The vocation of 
homemaking is no exception. Homes and fam- 
ily life are changing with the new social, 
economic, and industrial movements. Consump- 
tion is a more pronounced need in the home 
today than skill in production. The home no 
longer furnishes the chores and jobs that at 
one time kept youth employed and, in the opin- 
ion of the public, gave such valuable training 
in habits of industry, and today the leisure 
time hangs heavy or the idle hands find mis- 
chief to do. 
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The members of the family seek their indi- 
vidual and separate places in the world of 
affairs and no longer do father and son, moth- 
er and daughter, work side by side in a 
common occupation or with a common interest. 
The girls of the household are in school or in 
paid service of some kind in their early teens 
before the responsibilities of the household 
have become familiar occupations. The women 
of the household are voters and office holders, 
and are found in the professions, in agricul- 
tural pursuits, and in commercial pursuits 
where they share with the men of the house- 
hold the responsibility of earning incomes for 
family support. Such changing conditions in 
the home bring to those responsible for a 
homemaking training program, many new and 
unsolved problems. 


Maud Worley, Whole-Time Worker, Commu- 
nity Schools, Buncombe County, 
North Carolina 


Organizing a Rural Community School 

The careful organization of a rural commu- 
nity school forms the iarger part of the attack 
on the specific illiteracy problem. The most 
helpful activities in the organization of the 
schools are: Making a survey of the literate 
and illiterate groups; securing the interest 
and cooperation of the County Superintendent, 
of local school officials, of representative or- 
ganizations, and of interested, influential indi- 
viduals, and in making a census and conduct- 
ing a Write-Your-Name campaign. 


RESOLUTIONS 

1. Included a platform of eleven planks 
expressing the ideals and purposes of the N. 
E. A. | | 

2. Expressed appreciation of the fine atti- 
tude of the public generally toward the schools. 

8. Recommended a study to find the best 
sources of additional financial support for our 
schools. 

4, Approved the plan to hold a centennial 
Horace Mann celebration in 1937 devoted to 
“The Educational Achievements of a Cen- 
tury.” | 

5. Recommended continuous study of the 
curriculum. 

6. Commended studies of preschool chil- 
dren. 
7, Recommended trained counselors in jun- 
ior and senior high schools. 

8. Stressed the importance of improving 
articulation among the various units and sub- 
ject divisions of the schools. 

9. Urged a congressional appropriation 
for rural education. 
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10. Recommended extended investigations 
in the field of character development. 

11. Requested Congress to appropriate 
sufficient funds to the Bureau of Education for 
a survey of all phases of teacher training. 

12. Advocated more teacher participation 
in efforts to improve the schools. 

13. Urged summer schools and extension 
courses for teachers. 

14. Commended the agencies working in 
behalf of adult education. 

15. Commended the activities of the World 
Federation of Education Associations and 
urged the observance of International Good- 
Will Day, May 18. 

16. Urged the 1930 Census authorities to 
discover the number of illiterates over ten 
years of age and requested Congress to adopt 
a’plan for the removal of such illiteracy by 
1935. 

'17. Reaffirmed the declaration that, while 
education is primarily a function of the sever- 
al states, there is imperative need for the co- 
ordination of the educational activities of the 
federal government in a Department of Edu- 
cation with a Secretary in the Cabinet. 





Registrants at Pennsylvania 
Ileadquarters, Atlanta, 
Biltmore Hotel 


* Akeley, A. P., Coudersport 

+ Andes, P. B., Media 

* App, I. D., Harrisourg 

* Baird, Arthur C., Pittsburgh 

* Becker, Harvey J., Red Lion 

* Bentz, M. S., Ebensburg 

* Blewitt, Angela G., Scranton 
Bounds, Clyde E., South Fork 
Bowman, J. K., Harrisburg 
Boyer, Emma E., Philadelphia 

* Boyer, Martha E., Philadelphia 

* Bryan, George A., Carnegie 
Chapman, Ernest T., New Kensington 
Davidson, William M., Pittsburgh 
Davis, Edna B., Altoona 
Davis, Mary, Altoona 

* Davis, T. S., Altoona 

* Derby, Charles H., Erie 

* Douthett, Walter R., Darby 
Drake, Howard R., Lansdowne 

*Emrey, Miles L., Philadelphia 

y Ernst, Ursula A., York 
Fee, Emma J., Palmerton 
Finegan, Thomas E., Rochester, N. Y. 

* Foster, C. R. Indiana 

+ Foust, Clement E., Elkins Park 

+ Garwood, C. H., Harrisburg 

* Goodenough, Martha, Reading 


*Pp. 8. A. State Delegates. 
tT Eeeueene from local affiliated associations. 
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Gortner, Grace E., Camp Hill 
Gortner, Oden C., Camp Hill 
+ Gray, Jessie, Philadelphia 

* Green, C. C., New Castle 

* Hart, John S., Glassport 

+ Heiges, A. Katherine, York 
Hollinger, Jno. A., Pittsburgh 

* Hoover, C. W., Lemoyne 

* Horner, Meyers B., Washington 
Howerth, Joseph, Shamokin 
Keith, John A. H., Harrisburg 
Keller, Kathryn J., York 

* Kelley, J. Herbert, Harrisburg 
Lardin, Frank M., Uniontown 
Lechner, Rosa, Coatesville 

* Lewis, Victor E., Edwardsville 

* McDonough, Mrs. Mary S., Scranton 
McDowell, Stella D., Edgewood 

* MacLaren, Roland T., Williamsport 

* Mallory, Elmer G., Masontown 

+ Manwiller, E. H., Stony Creek Mills 
Miller, Amy, Colwyn 

+ Miller, Helen, York 
Miller, J. A., New Kensington 
Miller, Kathrine, Pittsburgh 
Montgomery, Blanche, Pittsburgh 
Morgan, Amy, Scranton 
Morris, Anna Lynch, York 
Neff, J. H., Alexandria 

* Noonan, Joseph F., Mahanoy City 

* Northup, Robert M., Scranton 

+ Olsen, Anne C., Erie 

* Palmer, U. G., Verona 

* Parkinson, H. G., State College 

+ Passmore, Emma L., West Chester 

* Puderbaugh, J. F., Lock Haven 

* Riffle, I. N., Masontown 
Robinson, Maurice R., Pittsburgh 

7 Schillinger, Florence E., Erie 
Shaw, Robert C., Harrisburg 

+ Sheetz, Kate A., Palmerton 
Smith, H. Daisy, Boothwyn 

Stine, D. Jennie, York 

{+ Studebaker, Mabel, Erie 

Taylor, Belia, Laceyville 

* Taylor, F. H., Montrose 

* Thomas, A. D., Hazleton 

* Walker, Maud J., Pittsburgh 

* Wallace, S. C., Greensburg 

* Webb, E. J., Pinegrove 

Whiteside, Harold C., Philadelphia 





NORTHAMPTON JUNIOR HicH ScHOOL held 
“Parents at School Night” on May 29. After 
several periods of regular school work, the 
clubs of the school gave a program, followed 
by the annual health education exhibition. A 
joint exhibition with the senior high school of 
work done in art, music, industrial art, and 
home economics was an additional feature of 
the evening’s entertainment. 
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Our Association 








THE PENNSYLVANIA STATE EDUCATION ASSOCIATION welcomes into its ranks for 
the school year 1929-30 some 59,000 school teachers. Many of these teachers have 
been members of the Association in former years; some are joining for the first 
time. In order that this, your Association, may mean more to you than the payment 
of the dollar membership fee, in order that you may understand what it means 
and what it does, we are reprinting sections of the P. S. E. A. booklet, issued this 
summer, entitled “Our Association” and “Statistics.” 








What is the Pennsylvania State Education Association? 


T is a voluntary organization of the teachers 

of the Commonwealth with these purposes: 
“to promote the general educational welfare, 
to protect and advance the interests of its 
members, to foster professional zeal, to ad- 
vance educational standards, and to establish 
and maintain helpful, friendly relations.” It 
is absolutely democratic (small d). “Any per- 
son actively engaged in educational work in 
Pennsylvania may become an active member,” 
thus each member’s vote counts exactly as 
much as every other member’s vote. 


How Does the Association Work? 


1. Through local branches. These are the 
local units of organization and now number 
282. The members study the local professional 
problems of teaching and of the teacher, for- 
ward resolutions to the Association’s resolu- 
tions committee, elect and'‘send delegates to 
the annual meeting of the House of Delegates, 
and conduct membership campaigns for local, 
state, and national associations. 

2. Through eleven departments, sixteen sec- 
tions, and twelve round tables. In the meetings 
of these bodies, members consider particular 
educational problems in subject matter and 
methods, and study special phases of educa- 
tion: guidance, extension, health, library, 
school publications, research, visual education. 

38. Through the House of Delegates. This 
body consists of delegates elected by the local 
branches, one for every 100 members, one from 
each department, and one from the State De- 
partment of Public Instruction. The House of 
Delegates is the legislative or policy-forming 
body of the Association. It meets annually 
during the annual convention meeting. It con- 
ducts the elections, receives and considers re- 
ports of committees, and gives directions to 
the Executive Council. 


No. 4 


4, Through the Executive Council. This 
body carries out the plans and policies adopted 
by the House of Delegates. The Executive 
Council includes fourteen members as fol- 
lows: the presidents of the eleven depart- 
ments, the president and the first vice-presi- 
dent of the Association, and the State Superin- 
tendent of Public Instruction. It meets at the 
call of the president, elects and directs the 
employees, adopts the budget, and performs 
such other duties as are authorized by the con- 
stitution. 


5. Through Convention Districts. No build- 
ing in the Commonwealth is capable of housing 
all the members in convention assembled. The 
large area of the State and difficulties of 
transportation would make such a convention 
practically impossible. In order, therefore, that 
all teachers of the State may have the bene- 
fits derived from the attendance at educational 
conventions, the State has been zoned into 
seven convention districts. These districts hold 
conventions throughout the year often in con- 
nection with other established meetings but 
always in locations accessible to the greatest 
number of teachers in the convention district. 


6. Through the State Convention. The presi- 
dent and the presidents and chairmen of the 
. departments, sections, and round tables ar- 
range programs of great excellence for the 
State Convention. The House of Delegates, the 
legislative or policy-forming body of 600 dele- 
gates from the local branches, holds its annual 
sessions and elects the officers for the next 
year and the State delegates to the summer 
convention of the National Education Asso- 
ciation. 
7. Through Committees. Some of the most 
important work of the Association is done by 
committees working under the direction of the 
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President and the Executive Council. Some of 
these are Ethics, Curriculum, Legislation, 
Resolutions, Retirement, Tenure, and the Com- 
mittee on Cooperation with the State School 
Directors’ Association. 


8. Through the Pennsylvania School Jour- 
nal. The Association is now publishing the 
Pennsylvania School Journal in an edition of 
64,000 zopies or more a month. This journal 
of educational progress reaches all sections 
of the State. It is the house organ, or official 
publication, and is the means by which the 
Association communicates with its members. 
Each number gives a cross section of educa- 
tional activities and contains an eight-page 
official section of the State Department of Pub- 
lic Instruction. Every teacher and every school 
board member should receive and read the 
Journal regularly. Each number carries a 
goodly amount of high-class advertising which 
is quite as important from the standpoint of 
up-to-date information as any part of the 
Journal. The receipts last year netted the As- 
sociation $44,267.84, a neat sum with which 
to pay printers’ bills and cost of mailing. The 
actual cost of printing 13 numbers last year 
was $40,951.21, leaving a net gain of $3,316.63. 


9. Through the Educational Review. Each 
year in the fall, the Association publishes a 
9 x 12-inch special number showing pictorially 
the progress made in the construction of mod- 
ern school buildings. Last year’s number was 
expanded to show the “high spots” in educa- 
tional achievement in each county and city in 
the State. As only a limited edition (4,000 
copies) of this number is printed, it is sent 
only to superintendents, supervising principals, 
and secretaries of school boards. A free edition 
of 64,000 copies of this administrative num- 
ber would well nigh bankrupt the Association. 
It retails at $1.00 per copy. 


10. Through the Public School Directory. 
This publication contains a complete roster of 
members and subscribers to the Pennsylvania 
School Journal, also classifications: Superin- 
tendents, Supervising Principals, High School 
Principals, Supervisors of Special Subjects, 
Principals of State Normal Schools and State 


Teachers Colleges, Presidents of Colleges and . 


Universities, and School Board Secretaries. 


11. Through Headquarters staff. In Feb- 
ruary, 1925 on the authorization of the Erie 
House of Delegates, the Executive Council pur- 
chased a substantial brick house at 400 North 
Third Street, Harrisburg, facing the Capitol 
on a site 24 feet by 90 feet for $52,500. The 
Harrisburg House of Delegates December 29, 
1926 authorized the purchase of an adjoining 
double brick house at 402 and 404 North Third 
Street on a lot 28 feet by 90 feet for $50,000. 
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The Executive Council has completely remod- 
eled these houses, making the total cost of the 
property $136,424.54. 


The Association’s staff of nine full-time em- 
ployees work in the editorial and business of- 
fices of the first and third floors of permanent 
headquarters. The Association rents two stores 
and four sets of offices at an annual renta! 
of $5,400. The rental is used for the upkeep 
and overhead expenses of permanent head- 
quarters and to extend the services of the As- 
sociation to its members. 


The site is ideal and should serve the Asso- 
ciation as long as we have public schools and 
public school teachers—as long as the Republic 
endures. On this site some day the Association 
should erect a modern office building worthy of 
our 2,000,000 boys and girls and our 60,000 
teachers. 


12. Through Research. Probably the most 
important extension of the Association’s ser- 
vices to its members is in the field of research. 
It is the duty of any voluntary organization 
to study its problems and those of its mem- 
bers. Facilities for research make this possible. 


Demanding immediate solution are problems 
having to do with the welfare of teachers. 
Among these may be named proper insurance 
for groups of teachers, contractual relations 
with boards of education, adequate salary 
standards, and the needs of former teachers 
who are without adequate income and care. 
The facilities of research are also responsive 
to requests from school administrators and 
teachers for the collection and dissemination 
of any factual data needed in the solution of 
individual professional problems. 


Local Branches 


The working unit of the Association is the 
local branch. Under the guidance of duly elect- 
ed officers the local branches study their pro- 
fessional problems and promote enrolment in 
and support for the local, state, and national 
organizations. A commendable rivalry exists 
among them for 100 per cent membership and 
early and complete reports to the P. S. E. A. 
headquarters. 


Desiderata 


Three activities most to be desired of Local 
Branches are: 
1. Formation of an organization by the elec- 
tion of a president and a secretary. 
2. Enrolment of 100 per cent in local, state, 
and national associations. 
8. Election of delegates to the House of Dele- 
gates of the State Convention. 
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A recommended budget plan is: 


Local Teachers Association ........... $ 
P. S. E. A. Dues and Journal ........ $1.00 
N. E. A. Dues and Journal ............ $2.00 


These Associations are the voices of Ameri- 
can teachers. They work for the youth of 
America, advocate better salaries and tenure 
of position for teachers, and broadcast the 
educational ideals of the country. 


Accomplishments 

What has the Association accomplished}? 
The late Eli M. Rapp, Berks County, who was 
president of the Association in 1916, is author- 
ity for the following statement: “The Asso- 
ciation since its organization in 1852 has in- 
itiated or fostered every forward movement in 
education. All progressive school legislation 
has had the pronounced endorsement of the 
Association. The following are a few of its 
many achievements: 

The Department of Public Instruction 

Bureaus of the Department of Public In- 

struction 

The County Superintendency 

The Assistant County Superintendency 

State Normal Schools and State Teachers 

Colleges 

Free Textbooks and Supplies 

Extensions of Minimum School Term’ 

Teachers’ Minimum Salary 

Payment of Teachers for Attending Insti- 

tutes 

Compulsory Attendance Law 

Vocational Schools and Departments 

High Schools 

Increase in the State Appropriations 

Higher Minimum Requirements for Teach- 

ers—both Academic and Professional 

“It has had an honorable part in securing 
the admirable school code in effect today. 

“The Association with such a record de- 
serves the support of every teacher in the 
Commonwealth.” 

In 1916 Eli M. Rapp stated the five aims 
of the Association as follows: 

“1. Higher academic and professional re- 
quirements for provisional certificates. 

“2. Better preparation of teachers by the 
State Normal Schools for country schools and 
country life. 

“3. Legislation to make operative the in- 
creased minimum salary provided by the 
School Code. 

“4, An extension of the minimum school 
term to eight months. 

“5. A comprehensive and state-wide plan 
for a retirement fund for teachers.” 

Every one of those aims has been realized. 
Moreover, minimum salaries far larger than 
those dreamed of in 1911 are an actuality 
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through the Woodruff Salary Act of 1919 and 
the Edmonds Act of 1921, twelve of our State 
Normal Schools are now State Teachers Col- 
leges with degree-granting power, and our 
magnificent retirement law is made sound by 
full State appropriations and its benefits are 
greatly extended by the Association’s benefi- 
cent amendments of 1925. Its reserve funds 
now total over $51,000,000. 

During the recent session of the Legislature 
the Association sponsored and secured the 
passage of H.B. 1086 known as the continuing 
contract which guarantees to teachers a per- 
manency of tenure to a degree not hitherto 
enjoyed. As a result of its efforts, legislation 
was also enacted which increased the mini- 
mum salaries of county superintendents and 
assistant county superintendents $500 each. 

These positive accomplishments by the uni- 
fied effort of 97 per cent of our certificated 
public school teachers ought to enlist the co- 
operative effort of the remaining 3 per cent 
who are still standing aloof. 





Growth of the P. S. E. A. 





Growth of the 
Pennsylvania State Education Association 
Since Its Reorganization in 1920 





1 1921 1 1 1 1 1 1927 1 
Enrolment Bnrolment 
60,000 ,000 





$5,000 000 
50,000 1900 
45,000 2000 
40,000 2000 
35,000 000 
30,000 ,000 

Year Enrolment Increase 

1920 34,477 

1921 34,627 150 

1922 42,256 8,629 

1923 47,703 5,447 

1924 49,113 1,410 

1925 $1,627 2,514 

1926 95,203 3,576 

1927 57,534 2,331 

1928 68,353 


819 
Enrolment data based upon membership in December of 
sra-8 ch current year. 











N 1852 membership in the Pennsylvania 

State Education Association numbered 
twenty-four. In 1900 it numbered 376, an aver- 
age increase of six members per year for fifty- 
eight years. While data are not available re- 
garding the character of the members, it 
would seem logical to assume that during this 
period the membership was comprised largely 
of superintendents, principals of high schools, 
and administrative officials. At any rate, it is 
quite evident that its membership was not 


(Turn to page 38) 













Statistics 


Membership of State Fducaticn Avsoclations by States 
January 1, 1928 ° * 






































State 
Pennsylvania 
Rew York 
Onto, 
Diinois 
Californie 
Michigan 
Texas 
New Tersey 
Wissours 
Oklahome 
Massachusetts 
Towa 
Fenees 
Indians. 
Heconsin 
Minnesots 
North Carolina 
Nebraske 
Fenrtucky 
‘West Virginie 
Virginis 
Alebdems 
Mashington 
Ocorgisa 
Louisiane 
Connecticut 
Wississipps 
South Dakote 
South Cerolins 
arkanses 
Colorado 
Tennessee 
Vaine 
Plorids 
Oregon 
Uteh 
Worth Dakote 





$7,411. 


38,516 
37,117 
33,088 
30,469 
29,43 
28, $00 
24,500 
22,752 
18,216 
17,344 
36,091 
16,843 
16,552 
16,840 
34,600 
14,548 
13,537 
13,358 
12,450 
12,106 
21,916 
11,285 
10,581 
10,149 
9,996 
9,940 
9,113 
8,281 
8,269 
8,073 
7,900 
7,054 
6,A86 
6,617 
4,°62 
4,480 
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Membership by States -in National Education association 
Jemery 3, 1929. 7 2 : 











Montane 3,920 
Rhode Island 3,711 
Idaho 3,650 
Wyoming 3,000 
New Heepshire 2,630 
arizona 2,525 
Vermont 2,485 
Waryland 2,302 
New Mexico 2,205 
Delaware 1,400 
Nevede 666 





PSPA-Re search 








State Worbership 
Ohio + 19,490 
California 19,486 
Pennsylvanie 19,516 
Michigan 12,230 
Tllinots 21,197 
New York 10,315 
New Jersey 7,678 
Minnesote 7,518 
Massachusetts 6,340 
Indians 5,902 
Beshington 5,626 
Colorado 4,663 
isconsin 4,226° 
loves “3,469 
lows 3.342 
Miseleeipnl 3,216 
Kanses t,020 
Urab 2,842 
Oregon 2,794 
Florids 2,653 
West Virginie _2,813 
Nebraske 2,313 
Arizons 2,262 
Connecticut 2,651 
Virginis 2,01£ 
Ooorgia 1,909 
Okl shows 1,763 
Vaine 1,769 
Tennessee 3,457 
Kentucky 1,362 
Alebdame 1,333 
South Dekots 1,288 
Fyoming 1,146 
Idaho 1,050 

Montana ARE 
Warylend 882 
arkenses 657 
Worth Caro}ina 654 
Nevada 753 
Delaware 721 
Louisiane 636 
South Carolina 635 
North Dekoté 568 
New Hampshire 454 
Vermont 450 
Sew Yexico 430 
Rhode Telend 37 
Vississipri 361 
seen titittitheeed 





Membership 


HE Pennsylvania State Education Associa- 
tion is the largest voluntary state teachers 
organization in the United States. The above 
graph shows the enrolment in state education 
associations of the different states of the 
Union. The figures given are of January 1, 
1928 which is the last year for which compar- 
able data are available for all the states. On 
that date, Pennsylvania exceeded in enrolment 
its nearest competitor, New York, by 18,895. 
At the present writing, Pennsylvania’s enrol- 
ment is several thousand above that indicated 
in the graph so that unless there has been a 
marked increase in the enrolment of several 
of the other states, Pennsylvania continues the 
largest voluntary state teachers association. 
The superintendents, principals, and teach- 
ers of Pennsylvania may well be proud of this 
large enrolment. If we should include in this 
all of those who are subscribers to the Journal 
but who are not listed as active members, we 
would have approximately 64,000 who are re- 
ceiving the benefits of the Pennsylvania State 
Education Association. 





N. E. A. Membership 


N January 1, 1929, 19,8316 Pennsylvania 
teachers were enrolled in the National 
Education Association. States which had a 
greater enrolment were Ohio, with 19,490, and 
California, with 19,486. Pennsylvania, there- 
fore, lacked 175 enrolments in the National 
Education Association to attain first rank 
among the states of the Union. Pennsylvania 
deserves first place in this ranking both from 
the point of view of state pride and in actual 
number. As a matter of fact, Pennsylvania 
finally had more members than necessary to 
give us first place in this ranking. Delay, 
however, in transmitting them to State Head- 
quarters prevented the State office from for- 
warding them to Washington in time to be in- 
cluded in this count. A prompt campaign for 
enrolments and immediate return of results to 
state headquarters office should result, in an- 
other year, in placing us at the head of the 
galaxy of states. 
Membership in the National Education Asso- 
ciation is desirable. Can we advance to first 
place in 1929-30? 
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An Untrained Teacher—A Community 
Liability 


CHARLES H. JUDD 
University of Chicago, Illinois 


server to recognize expertness. I recall a 

case which illustrates this fact. I once asked 
some students in an introductory course in 
education to go and observe the teaching in 
the high schools which they had attended be- 
fore coming to college and to report on the 
methods employed by their former teachers. 
One of these students came back after attend- 
ing an English class and expressed his great 
astonishment at the discovery that his former 
English teacher was using 
highly expert methods. “It 
always seemed to us,” said 
this student, “that this 
English teacher discussed 
quite casually topics which 
we suggested. We thought 
of him as an interesting 
teacher, but we did not 
know that he had any care- 
fully laid plans for the 
courses which he conduct- 
ed. I found, however, that 
his classes are discussing 
exactly the same topics that 
he discussed with us and I 
now recognize the fact that 
he is continually guiding 
the class without seeming 
to do so.” 

Unfortunately there are 
a great many parents and 
members of school com- 
mittees who are still in the 
amateur stage and have not 
made the discovery that 
there is a vast difference 
between expert teaching and teaching that 
consists merely in routine management of 
classes. Even a superficial observer can rec- 
ognize the incompetency of a very poor teach- 
er, especially if that teacher has bad disciplin- 
ary control. As soon, however, as teaching 
reaches a level where there are no riotous 
interruptions, it is difficult for people of little 
insight to understand all that is going on. 

The fact that the ordinary citizen does not 
know how to distinguish expert teaching from 
tolerable teaching would not be of so great 
importance if it were not true that American 


|: is not always easy for an amateur ob- 
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schools are, as distinguished from all other 
schools in the civilized world, controlled locally 
and in many cases by lay authorities. Since 
the days of the New England town meeting 
the schools of this country have been under 
the control of the people in the immediate com- 
munity. It was true very generally only a 
short time ago that local authorities licensed 
as well as employed the teacher. It is true 
today that the State Department of Education 
of Massachusetts does not certificate teachers. 
The people of the commu- 
nity are in full control. In 
other states where the 
state department certifi- 
cates teachers, the commu- 
nity has a very wide lati- 
tude in choosing those 
whom it will employ. Low- 
grade certificates and tem- 
porary certificates are is- 
sued by state departments, 
and local school authorities 
can employ almost anyone 
whom they choose. 

Added to lack of insight 
and local control are very 
strong motives to practice 
public economy. If a moder- 
ately good teacher seems to 
be getting on without trou- 
ble, or if a moderately 
promising teacher can be 
secured at a low salary, it 
requires more than ordi- 
nary enthusiasm for good 
teaching to lead a com- 
munity to demand that its 
schools be equipped with experts. 

Fortunately the situation is undergoing 
gradual but steady improvement. One of the 
chief causes, and perhaps the most important, 
for the change which is going on is that par- 
ents are becoming more competent than they 
ever were to distiuguish between fair teach- 
ing and expert guidance of their children. 

Parents are learning that the habits of 
thought and action formed in early childhood 
set the trends of life. This lesson was first 
taught to parents in the hope of making them 
fully aware of their responsibility to provide 
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good home training. The lesson has been taken 
so seriously that everywhere parents are seek- 
ing expert advice on matters which a genera- 
tion ago were dealt with quite casually. Par- 
ents, having become keenly aware of their re- 
sponsibilities, are beginning to exhibit an en- 
tirely new appreciation of expertness in the 
teachers who cooperate with them in bringing 
up their children. The result is that good com- 
munities are demanding new levels of training 
in the teachers whom they employ. If there 
were no forces within the teaching profession 
creating a demand for better training, such 
training would be forced upon teachers by 
parents. 

The educational profession is, however, no 
less active than are parents. Never before was 
there so insistent a demand or so intelligent a 





dependent on the textbooks which are pre- 
pared for them by others. There is a dullness 
and lack of enthusiasm about inexpert teach- 
ing which creates in the minds of students an 
utter abhorrence for the subjects thus taught. 
Habits of intellectual shiftlessness appear 
which are not mere negative facts; they are 
as positive as are bad habits of physical pos- 
ture. That teacher who is satisfied or that 
community which is content to have pupils in- 
effectively taught on the theory that no harm 
comes from wrong methods of study has failed 
to understand the clear teachings of educa- 
tional science. Competent teachers, on the oth- 
er hand, have come to recognize that it is their 
chief duty to supervise habits of study, to help 
pupils to cultivate methods of work which are 
effective and economical. The subject matter 





professional demand for expertness as there is taught is far less important than are the 
today. The reason for this is that educational methods of thought acquired in the study of ‘| 
science has made it perfectly clear that incom- _ subjects. 
petent teaching is not a mere negative fact. Again it cannot be too emphatically pointed and 
It is as positively harmful as improper diet or out that the influence of the untrained, con- as | 
unsanitary surroundings. > servative teacher is not merely a pale and neg- are 
The foregoing statement can perhaps be ative fact. The teacher who continues the prac- the 
made more emphatic if we consider one or two tices of an earlier generation is a positive of 5 
examples. Two decades ago, teachers were con- drag on the wheels of civilization. The pupils the 
tent throughout the elementary grades to of such a teacher are injured quite as much thu 
‘ teach only one kind of reading, namely, oral as they would be if they were taught that the to | 
reading. Teachers in the high school were only way to use arithmetic is to reduce all ado 
content to assume that the task of teaching problems to the formula supplied by the rule 7 
reading had been performed in the elementary of three. swe 
school and they seldom, if ever, tested the This paper is a plea for better training of illu 
reading abilities of their pupils and less fre- teachers and for more general recognition of ly ] 
quently gave instruction in reading. the necessity of expert teaching if the intel- I 
Within the last twenty years the science of _ lectual health of the pupils is to be promoted. Am 
education has worked one of the greatest Incompetent teaching creates an unhygienic wh 
transformations in education that has ever mental environment. Incompetent teaching di- Aw 
been accomplished. The science of education rects development into undesirable channels. of | 
has given to the world a perfectly clear dem- _It perverts the child’s mind. It injures society. son 
onstration of the fundamental difference be- In earlier paragraphs it was pointed out is s 
tween oral reading and silent reading. It has that there are many reasons why these facts has 
shown that continued drill in oral reading in with regard to incompetent teaching are likely the 
the elementary school may so fix the habits of _to escape the attention of not a few people who wh 
a pupil as to make him a slow and relatively» are eager to give their children as many ad- Thi 
incompetent reader. If a pupil enters high. vantages as possible but who are ignorant of sob 
school with overdeveloped habits of oral read- the distinctions between expert teaching and pre 
ing, he will be handicapped in all of those’ inexpert teaching. It remains to add to the SOV 
studies which depend on the use of books. Not contentions presented in this paper an exhor- ] 
only so, but excessive tendencies toward oral tation that the members of the teaching pro- aft 
reading are likely to result in a reluctance to fession become more active than they have been lea 
use books which will be of far-reaching influ- in the past in pointing out the positive harm Un 
ence in the individual’s adult life. which results from inexpert teaching. No one of 
Examples of the difference between intelli- should be more vigorous advocates of training sch 
gent, expert teaching in the high school and than teachers. If the members of the educa- isle 
mere formal drill are to be found in the new tional profession will take occasion to tell the ult 
methods of instruction in language and mathe- older members of the community what educa- uni 
matics. The day of memoriter drill has not tional science has made clear by its studies, cul 
altogether passed because there are in Amer-_ there will be a wider recognition than there ale 
ican schools conservative teachers who do their now is of the menace which lack of training chi 
work at the low level of half-trained artisans is to individuals and to society in general. lar 
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Observing Frances Willard Day 


HARRY M. CHALFANT, D.D. 


Editor, “American Issue—Pennsylvania Edition,’ Philadelphia, Pa. 





Frances Willard 


enacted a law by which the twenty- 

eighth day of September is designated 
and shall be known in the schools of the State 
as Frances Willard Day. Teachers and schools 
are given authority, if they see fit, to set aside 
the day or a part of the day for consideration 
of some of the great lessons to be drawn from 
the life and work of this eminent woman. Why 
thus recognize Frances Willard in preference 
to dozens of other noble women whose, names 
adorn the pages of American history? 

The purpose of this article is, first, to an- 
swer that question, and secondly, to give some 
illustrations which may be used advantageous- 
ly by teachers in talks to their classes. 

I would answer the question by stating that 
America has not yet produced any woman 
whose life and work have so vitally influenced 
American life-and American homes as did that 
of Miss Willard. It is perfectly safe and rea- 
sonable to say that the good she accomplished 
is simply beyond all calculation. Although she 
has been dead for a third of a century, yet 
there are millions of homes in the land in 
which her name is still a household word. 
There are many other millions of homes where 
sobriety reigns and the necessities of life are 
present and enjoyed as the fruitage of seed 
sown by her hand. 

Frances Willard was for twenty-two years 
after its founding the real brains and the 
leader of the Woman’s Christian Temperance 
Union. Whoever may have conceived the idea 
of teaching scientific temperance in the public 
schools, it was her organizing ability, her leg- 
islative skill, and her persuasive oratory that 
ultimately led practically all the states of the 
union in the early “80’s” to put in their school 
curricula provision for teaching the effects of 
alcohol on the human mind and body. Her 
chief lieutenant in doing this was a New Eng- 
land woman, Mrs. Mary H. Hunt, who prior 


Te Pennsylvania Legislature, in 1919, 


28 


to her marriage was a science teacher and 
who was discovered and started on her career 
ky Miss Willard. It is conceded alike by friend 
and foe of the liquor traffic that this work so 
ably inaugurated by Miss Willard, so sincere- 
ly carried out by faithful teachers throughout 
the land, has been responsible for saving a 
vast army of men from drink who otherwise 
would have yielded to its lure. 

Therefore, in a very vital sense these men 
and their families have felt the influence of 
the gentle touch of this great woman, although 
they may never have been conscious of it and 
multitudes of them may never have heard her 
name. 

She marshalled the women of America into 
ene of the most effective agencies for human 
betterment that any land or age has ever 
known. This organization has been particular- 
ly devoted to the proposition that the children 
of America must be saved from the curse of 
drink by means of thorough instruction, and 
that for their further protection the liquor 
traffic must be prohibited. Theirs has been an 
age-long, nation-wide struggle to give every 
boy and girl under the flag a fair chance to 
achieve success and happiness. 

Whether wise or unwise, to Miss Willard 
more than to any other man or woman who 
has lived, must be given the credit for the 
ultimate enactment of the Nineteenth Amend- 
ment. There were times when other suffrage 
leaders gained more public attention, but none 
ever built such a militant organization and 
used it so effectively in producing a definite 
result. Without personal political ambition, 
she had a deep conviction that woman’s suf- 
frage would mean ultimately vast good to the 
American home. 

For these and many other reasons we deem 
it a happy thought that the teachers of Penn- 
sylvania should find a period sometime during 
the 27th day of September (the 28th this 
year falls on Saturday) in which to review in 
some degree the story of this great and inspir- 
ing life. 

Frances Willard was born in a rural com- 
munity in western New York ninety years 
ago. While still a small girl her parents re- 
moved to Oberlin, Ohio. Both of them were 
teachers. They were ambitious to fit them- 
selves for better work and so they took five 
years of additional training at Oberlin Col- 
lege. At the end of that period they traveled 
by covered wagon to southern Wisconsin where 
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they took up a tract of land, built a home, and 
engaged in farming. Her father did not re- 
enter professional life owing to the condition 
of his health, the doctors deeming it wiser for 
him to live in the open air. They called their 
new domicile “Forest Home,” and here the 
future leader spent her girlhood days. She 
had not only exceptional advantages for men- 
tal development through the aid of both her 
parents, but was accorded large opportunities 
for education in the best schools of that day. 
She graduated from the Northwestern Female 
College at Evanston, Illinois, at the age of 
twenty. 

Having fitted herself for teaching she start- 
ed in a country school. From that time until 
she was thirty-five she taught without inter- 
ruption save the two years spent in study 
abroad. She taught in public schools and acad- 
emies, finally landing in the President’s chair 
of her Alma Mater. Later this college was 
merged with Northwestern University and she 
became the Dean of Women. 

Because of differences of opinion between 
herself and the president of the university as 
to certain matters of study and discipline 
among the young women, Miss Willard resign- 
ed in the spring of 1874. At that time she had 
no thought but that she would devote the rest 
of her life to her chosen work as a teacher. 
However, during the preceding winter there 
had developed a great uprising among the wo- 
men of the land in a determined fight to stem 
the terrible flood of drunkenness so prevalent 
throughout the country. The women became 
Christian crusaders, holding prayer meetings 
in saloons and in front of grog shops. 

Many local women’s temperance societies 
sprang into existence as one result of the 
crusades. Miss Willard was invited to take up 
the work of developing these organizations. 
She was uncertain as to her duty in the mat- 
ter. She traveled through the East and visited 
many prominent men and women seeking their 
advice. With one exception they all told her 
to remain in the teaching profession. However, 
in making her final decision-she followed the 
advice of the one and discarded that of all the 
rest. She quoted Napoleon as saying that the 
best general was the man who got the advice 
of all his staff and then proceeded to do what- 
soever he pleased. 

In one day two letters of exceptional inter- 
est came in her mail. One offered her the 
principalship of a girls’ school in New York 
at a salary of $2,400, a flattering offer for 
that day. The other offered her the presidency 
of the newly formed Woman’s Christian Tem- 
perance Union in Chicago. The latter organi- 
zation stated that it had great enthusiasm 
and earnestness but no money. Miss Willard 


chose the Chicago position. She afterwards 
regretted that she could not say that she re- 
signed as a teacher that she might take up 
temperance work but she did not have any 
such thought in mind when she relinquished 
her Evanston position. 

As a teacher Miss Willard had radical ideas 
on student government, according to standards 
of that day. In fact that explained why she 
could not work smoothly with the new Presi- 
dent of the University, who had practically 
no experience. She advocated greater freedom 
for the girls. She suggested a plan of student 
self-government by which the conduct of the 
girls would be regulated largely by themselves 
and not by the faculty. She was overruled. 

Frances Willard was endowed by nature 
with many points of great excellence. In the 
course of the years she acquired others. One 
of the prime secrets of her success was her 
ability to coordinate her faculties and make 
them work together as a skillful driver works 
a team. It was this rare quality that led the 
poet Whittier to say to her: “Thee might be 
only a bundle of good qualities if thee had 
not been fused.” 

The greatest public speakers of her day 
gave her credit for being a real genius on the 
platform. Henry Ward Beecher was the pulpit 
premier of the nineteenth century. Rarely was 
any stranger invited to speak from his pulpit 
because his congregation objected. Neverthe- 
less, he frequently made way for Miss Wil- 
lard. He used to take delight in telling a story 
en himself by relating how one of his warmest 
admirers had listened to her speaking from 
the Plymouth pulpit and then said: “She has 
beaten the old man on his own ground, and at 
the one job he has done with a success un- 
equalled in any age.” 

At another time Beecher said of her: “I 
always feel that she might inundate the whole 
assembly with tears if she were not so wise; 
and that she might take us to the heights of 
reasoning where we would all freeze to death 
if she were not so kind.” 

As evidence of the place that Miss Willard 
made for her name in history it is only nec- 
essary to state that she is the one woman 
whose statue was selected for Statuary Hall 
in the national Capitol, being one of the two 
representatives from Illinois. Only a brief 
time after becoming eligible, her name. was 
placed in the Hall of Fame in New York, being 
number forty-eight to be written on that 
scroll. While her likeness is thus preserved 
in marble and her name inscribed high on the 
roll of honor, let us strive to write the great 
lessons of her wonderful life where they can 
never perish—even in the heart of the youth 
of America. 


September, 1929 
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To THE MEMBERS OF THE PENNSYLVANIA STATE 
EDUCATION ASSOCIATION, 
Greetings: 

The officers of the Association are very 
grateful for the active support which they 
have received by the members of the Associa- 
tion in the Association’s program of activities 
thus far in this administration. We wish you 
every worthy success as you take up the active 
duties of another school year. 


We are now looking forward to the Annual 
Meeting of the Association to be held in New 
Castle, December 26 and 27. We want to go be- 
fore the House of Delegates with a report of 
notable progress in the Association’s growth 
and development. The work thus far this year 
has been most encouraging. The results which 
the Association accomplished in the meeting of 
the recent legislature is well known to you all, 
and is now a matter of record. 

The acquisition of a property for a Teach- 
ers’ Home through the generous gift of Dr. 
Houston Mifflin at Columbia, Pennsylvania, is 
also familiar to you. At the present time the 
Executive Council is having an architectural 
and engineering survey made of this property 
in order that we may recommend to the House 
of Delegates our needs for the future develop- 
ment of the home. One thing is already quite 
evident. We shall need funds with which to car- 
ry this project forward. We ask your united 
and individual support in this matter. If you 
know anyone whom we might interest in pro- 
viding endowment for the home, we would like 
to know about it. What can the members of 
the association do to support this worthy 
cause? This will be a problem confronting the 
House of Delegates at its annual meeting. The 
relief of former teachers who are not under 
the provisions of the Retirement Act needs 
further consideration from the Association. 
The Hess Bill provides only partial relief for 
these teachers. It ought to be known that one 
of these former teachers receives as little as 
92 cents per month out of this fund and that 
forty-two others less than $5 per month. The 
average compensation is $13.72, the highest is 
$72.91. 

Under these circumstances, the Association 
ought to supplement some of these allowances, 
especially in the most needy cases. There has 
been a generous response to the appeal of Dr. 
Broome’s Committee, but we hope that with 
the meetings of the County Institutes this fall 
there will be such a generous response to this 

appeal that the Association will be in a posi- 
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tion financially as to make it possible to help in 
a larger way than as yet has been attempted. 

The officers of the Association have given a 
lot of attention to Group Insurance and have 
perfected that plan by securing the approval 
of the Equitable Life Insurance Society of the 
United States, as follows: 


1. That members of the Association may 
continue both their Group Life and their Total 
Disability insurance after retirement. 


2. That a new schedule of benefits based 
upon the ascertained desires of teachers is 
available. 


8. That local branches of less than fifty 
may secure Group Insurance by combining 
with other locals. 


I announce with satisfaction that Fell 
Township, Lackawanna County, under the 
leadership of Superintendent John H. Camp- 
bell, Carbondale, has the distinction of being 
the first local branch to qualify. The teachers 
there applied 100% for this insurance. The 
Department of Justice of the Commonwealth 
of Pennsylvania is now considering whether 
our master policy conforms to the State insur- 
ance law. 


Our JOURNAL, under the editorship of our 
Executive Secretary, continues to fill a big 
place in the life of the Association. Its circula- 
tion of 64,000 copies each month reaches 98% 
plus of the school people of the State, as well 
as every school board of the State. 

Space will not permit me to further outline 
our activities. I hope you are all familiar with 
the great work your organization is doing. I 
call your attention to these matters at this 
time for the specific purpose of speeding up 
your support and enthusiasm for the last four 
months of our fiscal year in order that we may 
enter the House of Delegates in December with 
a splendid record of accomplishments to cheer 
those who will carry on in the coming year. 

Sincerely yours, 
C. R. Foster, President. 





Group Insurance 
THE First UNIT 
The teachers of Fell Township, Lackawanna 
County, under the able leadership of John H. 
Campbell have the honor of being the first 
unit to qualify for group insurance. They have 
the added distinction of going over the top 100 
per cent. The teaching force in the district 
normally numbers fifty-four. At the end of the 
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past school year, four teachers withdrew from 
the teaching profession or secured teaching 
positions elsewhere. The remaining fifty 
or 100 per cent of those eligible made applica- 
tion for group insurance and have had insur- 
ance in effect since July 1, 1929. 

The Fell Township teachers may take just 
pride in thus pointing the way toward one of 
the most worth-while and far-reaching activi- 
ties ever undertaken by this Association. The 
complete realization of these benefits by all 
the teachers is dependent upon the teachers 
helping themselves and each other. A challenge 
to group action presents itself. Will you follow 
the lead of the teachers in Fell Township? 


CHANGES IN THE PLAN 


Several changes of major importance in the 
plan originally adopted have been secured 
through favorable action by the Executive 
Council and the Equitable Life Assurance So- 
ciety of the United States. These are: 

1. Group insurance may be continued after 
retirement. It is not expected that this modi- 
fication will result in any appreciable increase 
in cost per thousand for a number of years 
at least. However, to safeguard the interests 
of all concerned the portion of the plan deal- 
ing with cost has been revised to read as fol- 
lows: “The rate per month per thousand for 
all members will be about $1.00. This is a 
gross rate and may increase depending upon 
the extent to which the continuance of insur- 
ance after retirement increases the attained 
age of the group.” 

2. Local branches of less than fifty may 
combine with larger units, provided of course 
that seventy-five per cent of the members 
make application. 

8. The schedule has been modified in ac- 
cordance with the desires of teachers. See 
schedule on opposite page. 

WHat ARE THE BENEFITS? 


1. It supplements the benefits of the Re- 
tirement System by creating an immediate 
estate for a deceased member, and by making 
available an immediate income in case of per- 
manent and total disability. 

2. It provides protection and disability 
benefits without medical examination. 

8. It provides insurance at an extremely 
low cost—$1.00 per month per $1,000—pay- 
ment is for protection only. 

4. It establishes insurability—if a member 
changes from an educational occupation to a 
more hazardous one, the group insurance may 
be converted into a policy of standard type 
without medical examination. 

5. It gives to individuals insurance advan- 
tages securable only through group action. 

6. It has the backing of your Association. 


September, 192! 


John H. Dyer 


Scranton 

John H. Dyer, a native of Scranton and the 
youngest superintendent of public schools the 
city has ever known, succeeds Rhys Powell, 
who died recently, as superintendent of Scran- 
ton schools. Dr. Dyer is thirty-four years old 
and will receive a salary of $6,500. 

Dr. Dyer attended Scranton schools, gradu- 
ating from Central High School in 1912. After 
receiving the degree of Ph.B. at Lafayette 
College in 1916, he started his career as a 
teacher in the North Scranton Schools. He 
remained in these schools until 1919, except 
for eighteen months when he served in the 
army during the World War. 

In 1919 Dr. Dyer was named principal of a 
South Scranton school, and in 1921 of a West 
Scranton school. The following year he was 
named head of the science department at Tech- 
nical High School and in 1924, at the age of 
thirty, was appointed principal of Central 
High School. From this position he comes to 
the superintendency. 

Dr. Dyer continued his studies at Columbia 
summer school while teaching and earned his 
M.A, degree and the special diploma for pro- 
fessional educational ability from this institu- 
tion. He received his Ph.D from the University 
of Pennsylvania. 





Geographic News Bulletins 


All teachers who wish to receive the weekly 
Geographic News Bulletins published by the 
National Geographic Society, Washington, D. 
C., will please forward their requests to. the 
Society by September 15. This service is main- 
tained for teachers in order to supply the need 
for authoritative, illustrated reports on the 
world’s rapidly changing geography. A re- 
quest for the Bulletins should be accompanied 
with twenty-five cents to cover mailing costs. 
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Executive Council 
TRANSACTIONS OF INTEREST TO MEMBERS 


The Executive Council of the P. S. E. A. 
held a regular meeting July 1 at the Biltmore 
Hotel, Atlanta, Georgia, with all members 
present or accounted for. They transacted the 
following business: 

1. Group Insurance.—Accepted a _ four- 
page report on the status of the Association’s 
Group Insurance plan by H. E. Gayman, di- 
rector of research, and approved two changes 
in the master policy: 

a. Schedule of insurance: 
Semi- 
Amount of annual 
Salaries Insurance 
Members earning less than $2,000.. $1,000 
Members earning $2,000 to $2,999. . 2,000 
Members earning $3,000 to $3,999. . 3,000 
Members earning $4,000 to $4,999.. 4,000 
Members earning $5,000 and over.. 5,000 30.00 
b. Group Insurance may be continued after 
retirement.—Insurance shall not termi- 
nate because of retirement under the pro- 
visions of the Public School Employes’ 
Retirement Act or retirement under other 
pension plans. 

2. The Lloyd Mifflin Memorial Home.— 
Authorized an architectural and engineering 
survey to ascertain the physical needs of the 
plant, and to work out a plan for developing 
the home. 

3. Dr. Houston Mifflin’s Gift of Art Col- 
lection —Approved President Foster’s plan to 
take legal steps to protect the Association’s 
interests, unless the dealer in Philadelphia 
with whom they are on sale turns over the 
collection peaceably. 

Note.—On July 19 a settlement was reached with 
the dealer and the collection was returned to the Lloyd 
Mifflin Memorial Home, Norwood, Columbia, Pa. 

4, Forensic League—Gave the Pennsylva- 
nia Forensic League the status of a section 
in the department of secondary education. 

5. N. E. A. Membership Drive——Approved 
President Foster’s suggestion for active sup- 
port of regular and life N. E. A. membership 
drives in Pennsylvania. 


Norr.—Although the P. S. FB. A. leads all state edu- 
cation associations by at least 20,000, both Ohio and 
California outstrip us in membership in the national 
association. “We should take our rightful place at the 
head of the list.” (C. R. Foster) 

6. The Threlkeld Report.—Although no one 
thought much of the report on Delegate Rep- 
resentation submitted to the Representative 
Assembly, the Executive Council thought best, 
in the interest of harmony, not to fight it. 
Active opposition, however, developed in the 
delegations of New York, New Jersey, and 
Michigan. The Assembly voted to recommit 
the report. 
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Notr.—The proposed amendments make the local 
affiliated associations the unit of representation in 
the N. BE. A. and make State associations the residuary 
legatee for electing delegates to the N. E. A. con- 
vention after locals have elected their quotas. As 
some states under the Claxton (Minneapolis) report 
would become the residuary legatee of no delegates, 
the Threlkeld report guarantees each State a minl- 
mum of three. Pennsylvania was entitled to send 41 
State Delegates to the Atlanta Convention. The plan 
looks in the wrong direction and would obstruct 
progress. It would make trouble between the State 
Association and its locals. Why should not the locals 
form the State Association and the State Associa- 
tions ‘form the National Association? 

Respectfully submitted, 


J. HERBERT KELLEY, Executive Secretary 





Superintendents’ Conference 
Penn State 


More than one hundred educators attended 
the annual conference of public school super- 
intendents, assistant superintendents, and su- 
pervising principals at the Pennsylvania State 
College August 8, 9, and 10. The conference 
is held each year under the auspices of the 
Department of Public Instruction and the 
School of Education of Penn State of which 
Will Grant Chambers is the dean. 

The program for the conference included 
discussions of county-wide schools, education 
for adult citizens, and education of handicap- 
ped children. Pennsylvanians who helped by 
speaking on these subjects were: J. A. Mor- 
row, Towanda, superintendent of Bradford 
County Schools; James Killius, superintendent 
of Johnstown Schools; F. H. Reiter, director 
of special education, Department of Public 
Instruction; C. R. Foster, president of the 
P. S. E. A. and president of Indiana State 
Teachers College; Clyde T. Saylor, county su- 
perintendent of Chester County Schools; and 
Gladys G. Ide, director of special education, 
Board of Education, Philadelphia. 

Entertainment for the conference was fur- 
nished by two lectures, one by Vachel Lindsay, 
poet and lecturer, and the other by William 
S. Dye, Jr., head, English department, Penn 
State; a demonstration of physical education; 
and a dinner at Centre Hills Country Club. 





Temple University’s Conference 
OcTOBER 18 AND 19 


The Fifth Annual Conference on Secondary 
Education fostered by Teachers College, Tem- 
ple University, Philadelphia, will be held on 
the evening of October 18 and the morning of 
October 19. Two speakers have already been 
announced for the meeting: Herman Harrell 
Horne of New York University and Jesse 
Feiring Williams of Columbia University. Sev- 
eral hundred workers in the secondary field in 
Delaware, New Jersey, and Pennsylvania will 
be interested in attending the conference. 
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Coming Conventions 
Lock HAVEN 


The Central Convention District of the P. 
S. E. A. will hold its annual meeting at the 
State Teachers College, Lock Haven, in con- 
nection with the Clinton County Institute. 
President Charles Coxe, Lewistown, and Su- 
perinter dent Guy C. Brosius have secured the 
following speakers for October 10-12: 

Martin G. Brumbaugh, Juniata College 

Lotus D. Coffman, University of Minnesota 

Henry W. Holmes, Harvard University 

William M. Lewis, Lafayette College 

Ralph D. Owen, Temple University 


MEADVILLE 


The Northwestern Convention District of the 
P. S. E. A. will hold its annual meeting at 
Meadville in connection with the Crawford 
County Institute. President P. D. Blair an- 
nounces the following speakers for October 
11 and 12: 

Lotus D. Coffman, University of Minnesota 

Will Durant, Battle Creek, Michigan 

C. R. Foster, President, P. S. E. A., Indiana 


NEw CASTLE 

President C. R. Foster has secured the fol- 
lowing speakers for the State Convention to 
be held December 26 and 27 in the Scottish 
Rite Cathedral, New Castle: 

John A. H. Keith, Superintendent of Public 

Instruction, Harrisburg 

Charles H. Judd, University of Chicago 

Ralph Parlette, Lecturer, Chicago 

Louis A. Pechstein, Dean School of Educa- 

tion, Cincinnati 

Frank G. Pickel, Superintendent, Montclair, 

New Jersey 
Floyd W. Reeves, University of Chicago 
James Edward Rogers, Director, National 
Education Service, New York City 

Doctor Clyde C. Green, superintendent of 
schools, New Castle, and general chairman of 
the committee on local arrangements, has con- 
stituted eleven committees, the chairmen of 
which were announced in the April number of 
the JOURNAL, page 494. 

For hotel accommodations write Frank L. 
Orth, Principal, Senior High School. The prin- 
cipal hotels are the Castleton, the Fountain 
Inn, and the Leslie House. 





“How HIGH ScHOOL STUDENTS USE LEISURE 
TIME” was the topic which seniors of the 
graduating class of Doylestown High School 
used for a detailed analysis and study as com- 
mencement project number eight of the school. 
The result of the study was presented at the 
thirty-seventh annual commencement exercises 
on June 19, 
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James Killius 
Johnstown 

James Killius, recently elected superinten- 
dent of schools of Johnstown, is a refutation 
to the argument that better qualified people 
for school superintendents are to be found out- 
side the district. Mr. Killius is a young man 
thirty-nine years old, who has probably had a 
wider experience in all types of education in 
both teaching and administrative fields, than 
can fall to the lot of most teachers. He is a 
graduate of the Southwestern State Normal 
School, California, and has secured his Bache- 
lor’s Degree from the University of Pitts- 
burgh and his Master’s Degree from Pennsyl- 
vania State College. He served six and one- 
half years in teaching positions and principal- 
ships in rural and city grade schools and then 
changed to the continuation school field at the 
time of its inception. He was a pioneer in the 
continuation school movement and is a co-au- 
thor of “Modern Applied Arithmetic,” a con- 
tinuation school textbook. 


Mr. Killius went to Johnstown in 1917 as 
supervisor of the continuation school, where 
he served two years. He was then made direc- 
tor of vocational education in which position 
he served very effectively, bringing the voca- 
tional education department to a plane where 
it is one of the finest in the State. Three years 
ago he was elected to the principalship of the 
Central High School, and during the illness of 
the late superintendent at Johnstown, S. J. 
Slawson, he served as acting superintendent, 
at the same time carrying or his high school 
duties. His elevation to the superintendency 
comes at the termination of twelve years of 
very effective service. 


The Hawaiian Islands are said to have 
the same temperature all the year around. But 
the Hawaiians are a clever people and have 
found other ways to start conversation. 
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Treasurer’s Report 


11. Treasuer $162 50 
12. Extra Clerical 50 00 


December 16, 1928 to June 30, 1929 ———_———— $15,453 24 


RECEIPTS 
I. Membership Dues 


Ill. Association Activities 
1. Pennsylvania School Journal 
Printing and 


Annual Membership $11,617 00 mailing 6 num- 


Life Membership 00 


II. Advertising 

Regular numbers of Journal.. 15,665 89 
1927 Pa. Educational Review. 70 00 
1928 Pa. Educational Review. 4,437 70 
1929 Pa. Educational Review. 260 
1929 Pa. Public School Direc- 

tory 1,271 
Reading Convention Program. 665 


Ill. Subscriptions to Journal 
School Board 
Miscellaneous 
Pa. Educational Review 
Pa. Public School Directory... 


IV. Interest 
Daily Balances 
Vv. Rent 
Rent for offices in Headquarters Building 
VI. Sale of Research Material 
Research Tests 
VII. Commercial Exhibits 
Reading Convention 
VIII. State Appropriation 


To distribution of the Journal to Secre- 


taries of School Boards for the period 
December 1, 1928 to May 31, 1929.... 


IX. Miscellaneous 


Bound Volumes of Journal.... 25 
Extra copies of Journal 
Refund on Salary 14 
Refund on Traveling Expenses 12 
Refund on Former Teacher 
Allowance 12 
Refund of Atlanta Convention 
Expense Checks 
Supplying mailing lists 93 
Sale of Paper and Office Sup- 
plies 
Telephone Calls 


bers, including 
” half-tone cuts, 
$11,697 photographs, and 
articles 
1927 Pa. Educa- 
tional Review 
1928 Pa. Educa- 
tional Review 
1929 Pa. Educa- 
tional Review 
1929 Public School 
$22,370 Directory 


- Convention Districts 
Central 
Northeastern 
Southeastern 
Southern 
Western 
Conference 

Presidents 


. State Meetings 
Reading 

. National Meetings 
Cleveland 
Atlanta 


- Committees 
Commission on 
Profes- 
sional Ethics 
Former Teachers 
Group Insurance 
Jr. High School 
and College 
Entrance Re- 
quirements 
Legislative 
Study of 
Subsidies 4 
Teachers Home 
Tenure 
Women’s Legisla- 
tive Council .. 11 
$ 1,392 50 
6. Dues to other organizations 
Edcl. Press Assn. 
364 40 of America .. 5 00 


$42,349 46 Hbg. Chamber of 


EXPENDITURES 
General Control 


Traveling Expenses: 
Executive Council.$ 
Executive Secre- 

tary 
Director 
search 
Assistant Editor.. 


Freight, express, and drayage 

Office equipment 

Postage 

Printing and stationery 

Repairs to office equipment.. 

Supplies, office and addresso- 
graph 

Telephone and telegraph 


Personal Service (Salaries) 
(6% months) 

. Executive Secretary 

Research Director 

. Assistant Editor 

. Secretary 

Asst. to Research Director. 

Stenographer 

Stenographer (5% months) 

Stenographer (2% months) 

Addressograph Clerk 

Mailing List Clerk........ 


Nant whr 


Se 


_ 


Commerce 
Natl Assn. of 
Secys. of State 
Teachers Asso- 
ciations 
National Educa- 
tion Association 100 00 
Service Bu. of 
State Teachers 
Associations . 50 00 
Women’s Legisla- 
tive Council .. 5 00 


. Former Teachers, Relief 
Monthly allowances 
$12.00 
. Group Insurance 
Master Policy 
Printing an d 


"6 3,177 30 supplies 


— 106 00 
. Actuarial Service 294 89 
. Research Service 
Supplies 14 41 
. Representative to Special Meetings 
National Council of 
tirement Assn. 32 32 
————— $42,224 27 
IV. Bonds 
Bond of Treasurer of Permanent Fund 62 50 
V. Permanent Headquarters 
Maintenance and repairs 
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Fire Protection apparatus.... $ 4 00 
Gas 33 30 

420 65 
Janitor service 351 15 
Light and power 79 59 
Taxes (City) 503 36 
Water 14 65 


Lloyd Mifflin Memorial Home 

Consideration for Norwood and 
Cloverton 

Consideration for Mifflin Paint- 
ings 

Recording Deed 

Insurance - on 
Cloverton 


Norwood and 


Miscellaneous 
Advertising Pennsylvania 

School Journal 
Legal Service 
Exchange charge on Canadian 

check 
Refund on membership dues.. 

$ 56 


Total Expenditures $62,879 
Balance in Treasury, December 15, 1928...$23,280 
Receipts, December 15, 1928 to June 30, 1929 42,349 


65,630 
Expenditures, Dec. 15, 1928 to June 30, 1929 62,879 45 
June 30, 1929 Balance in Bank 
Respectfully submitted, 
WALTER L. PHILIPS, Treasurer 
West Chester, Pa. 





Auditor’s Report 


I have made a detailed audit of the current 
fund of the Pennsylvania State Education As- 
sociation for the period April 7, 1927 to June 
30, 1929 as pertaining to clerical accuracy and 
appropriateness of all items recorded. Within 
the scope of this examination no errors were 
located and no discrepancies noted. A survey 
of the financial policies of the Association dis- 
closed a general appropriateness of receipt and 
disbursement items and amounts, and a com- 
parison between periods reveals a compara- 
tive consistency. 

Detailed and classified reports of all cash 
receipts and disbursements for the period un- 
der audit have been published in the PENN- 
SYLVANIA SCHOOL JOURNAL under the caption 
“Treasurer’s Report” as follows: 

Dec. 15, 1926 to June 30, 1927—Vol. 76, No. 
1, Pages 30 & 31 

Dec. 15, 1926 to Dec. 15, 1927—Vol. 76, No. 
6, Pages 51 & 52 

Dec. 16, 1927 to June 30, 1928—Vol. 77, No. 
1. Pages 48 & 44 

Dec. 16, 1927 to Dee. 15, 1928—Vol. 77, No. 
4A, Pages 47, 48 & 49 

An additional report covering the period 
December 15, 1928 to June 30, 1929 is on hand 
to be published in the September, 1929 issue 
of the PENNSYLVANIA SCHOOL JOURNAL. All 
of these reports have been audited and have 
been found to be in entire agreement with the 
above mentioned records. 

The Association Dollar as received and as 


September, 192° 


disbursed in the Year ended June 30, 1929 is 
graphically shown below for your inspection. 
In this analysis, it is interesting to note that, 
of the Dollar received, the 54 cents collected 
from members as dues is expended in its en- 
tirety in benefits accruing directly to mem- 
bers, as indicated in the 55 cents of the Dollar 
expended for Association Activities. The gen- 
eral costs of operation are met from income 
created by the Association itself. 





The Association Dollar 





RECEIVED 
Membership Dues 
Advertising 
Miscellaneous Income 15 


54+ cents 
31— cents 
cents 


DISBURSED 





mber, 1929 


, 1929 is 
spection. 
ote that, 
collected 
1 its en- 
to mem- 
e Dollar 
"he gen- 
1 income 


+ cents 
— cents 
cents 
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cents 
cents 
cents 
cents 


Publications 
Conventions 
Committees 
Welfare 


Total Association Activities .... cents 


cents 
cents 
cents 
cents 


Professional Costs 

Office Expense 
Permanent Headquarters 
Refunds 

Investments 

Transfer 


Respectfully submitted, 
(Signed) A. J. Ey, 
Certified Public Accountant, Beckley College, 
Harrisburg, Pa. 





Extension Course on 
Pennsylvania State Government 


The department of political science of Buck- 
nell University offers for the first time at the 
State Capitol in Harrisburg an extension 
course in Pennsylvania State Government. 
This course is scheduled from October 2, 1929 
until February 19, 1930. 

The generous cooperation on the ont of 
prominent governmental officials makes it pos- 
sible to present in connection with the work 
of the course a series of lectures dealing with 
the organization, functions, and current activ- 
ities of the several governmental departments. 
Each of these lectures, occupying one hour of 
the two-hour class periods, will be given by 
an outstanding leader in the official life of the 
commonwealth. 

Any person in a position to fulfill the en- 
trance requirements of Bucknell University 
who desires to attend the lectures and pursue 
the complete course of study, may take the 
course for credit either towards a Bachelor 
of Arts or Bachelor of Science Degree. Others, 
regardless of previous training, may attend the 
lectures and participate in the course to the 
extent desired. 

The work of the course will be under the 
general direction of Harwood L. Childs, head 
of the department of political science, Buck- 
nell University, and in addition to the lectures 
will consist of class discussions and reports 
on text-book assignments and collateral read- 
ings. Those desiring to enroll or secure in- 
formation concerning tuition charges and 
academic credits should communicate with 
John H. Eisenhauer, director of extension. 

The cost will be approximately $7.50 per 
hour for credit or $15.00 for the two hours. 
An auditor need pay only $10.00. 
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David A. Ward 
Chester 

David A. Ward is the new superintendent of 
the schools of Chester. Dr. Ward comes to 
Chester from Wilmington, Delaware, where 
he has been for the last eight years. 

Dr. Ward is a native of Gallia County, 
Ohio, and received his early education in the 
rural schools of that county. He graduated 
with the B.S. Degree from Rio Grande College, 
Ohio, in 1904 and took his Master’s Degree 
at the University of Chicago in 1911. Since 
then he has done graduate work in the Uni- 
versity of Pittsburgh, Teachers College, Co- 
lumbia University, and New York University. 
In 1928 his Alma Mater conferred upon him 
the honorary degree of Doctor of Education 
in recognition of his work as an adminis- 
trator. 

Dr. Ward has had wide experience as teach- 
er in rural, village, and city schools. He was 
superintendent of schools of Mannington, West 
Virginia, for seven years, of Lincoln District 
for two years, and of Cameron for one year. 
He had served one month of his second year 
at Cameron when he was elected to the posi- 
tion at Wilmington, Delaware. 





Bound Volume 


A few copies of the bound volume of the 
PENNSYLVANIA SCHOOL JOURNAL for the school 
year 1928-29 are available. It contains 

1.Ten monthly numbers (new acti 648 

pages 

2.The Reading Convention Issue, 64 pages 

3. Index, 7 pages 

Price is $2.50. Send orders to Pennsylvania 
State Education Association, 400 North Third 
Street, Harrisburg, Pa. 
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Dr. Houston Mifflin 


Dr. Houston Mifflin, who gave the Lloyd 
Mifflin Memorial Home to the Pennsylvania 
State Education Association, will celebrate his 
seventy-ninth birthday on September 29. To 
Dr. Mifflin the members of the Association ex- 
tend best wishes for continued health and hap- 
piness. 

The readers of the JOURNAL will be inter- 
ested in the following biographical sketch, 
written by J. E. Senft, an attorney of Colum- 
bia, of this good friend of the Association. 


As the Indian is considered the real native 
American so is the Mifflin family, true native 
Pennsylvanian for members of that family re- 
sided within its bounds at the time it was 
fcunded by Penn. 

In the year 1678 William Penn brought to 
America a ship load of religious refugees and 
landed at the mouth of Darby Creek. Among 
the passengers was John Mifflin, a Quaker 
from Wiltshire, England. Later when the Eng- 
lish Crown gave to Penn a tract of land in 
America extending three degrees in latitude 
and five degrees in longitude, in payment of a 
debt of sixteen thousand pounds due his fath- 
er, he gave to Mifflin a tract of three hundred 
acres, part of which is now embraced in Fair- 
mount Park, Philadelphia. A direct descend- 
ant of this John Mifflin, friend of Penn, eight 
generations removed, is Dr. Houston Mifflin. 


Houston Mifflin attended the country schools 
at Norwood, then the Washington Classical 
Institute, Columbia, and later spent one year 
at Cornell University. Following that he en- 
tered the University of Pennsylvania and in 
1879 graduated from the medical department 
with the degree of M.D. The subsequent year 
he practiced medicine in Philadelphia. For 
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eighteen months he was an interne in the 
Pennsylvania Hospital. 

In 1882 he went to Kansas City, Missouri, 
where he specialized in obstetrics and attained 
a position of affluence and prominence in his 
chosen profession. The illness of his father, 
however, caused him to abandon this opportu- 
nity for personal aggrandizement in 1884 and 
to return home to Columbia to assume charge 
of his father’s affairs. 

After the death of his father in 1888 the 
Doctor continued to care for the family estate. 
His brother Lloyd had attained an enviable 
position in the world of art and literature, 
and a third brother, James DeVeaux, was in 
the West. So it was that with the exception of 
a short time in 1910 when Dr. Mifflin went to 
California and had unusual success in run- 
ning an orange grove, he spent his life in 
caring for the estate at Columbia. It came into 
his possession on the death of Lloyd Mifflin, 
July 16, 1921. 

With the blue blood of the first families of 
the State flowing through his veins; kin to men 
of national and international fame in every 
walk of life—business, engineering, military, 
statesmanship, art, literature; possessed with 
an estate sufficient to make him independent, 
Dr. Mifflin has every incentive to make him 
exclusive to the point of haughtiness, yet he 
is the most unpretentious, unassuming, demo- 
cratic man in the community. The universal 
love in which he is held by all is forcibly shown 
by the children of the village school who, each 
year, on his birthday, gather around his home, 
bring their words of greeting, enjoy a social 
hour with him, and depart. 

His desire for self-effacement has prevented 
even his closest friends from knowing the won- 
derful good he has constantly done. Various 
sums due him have been forgiven because of 
his feeling that the debtor needed it more than 
he; grants of land have been given to hospital 
and school; twenty-eight acres of land have 
been dedicated to the public use for streets 
and alleys in Columbia alone, without a cent 
of consideration; copies of all the works of 
his brother, Lloyd Mifflin, have been presented 
to every collegiate library in the country; 
money has been advanced to pupils studying 
the finer arts. All these beneficent acts led up 
to the fitting climax of his countless charities, 
the gift of his home to the P. S. E. A. in or- 
der that the teachers of the State may pass 
their declining years in ease and contentment 
and in order that the memory of his brother 
may live. 





What a sense of security is an old book which 
Time has certified forever.—Lowell, from 
Library of Old Authors. 
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Edmund Wicht 


Harrisburg 

Edmund Wicht, recently elected permanent 
secretary of the Pennsylvania Interscholastic 
Athletic Association by the State Board of 
Control, is a native of Wilkes-Barre, where, 
during the past two years, he held the position 
as principal of the newly established Junior- 
Senior High School of Wilkes-Barre Town- 
ship. Mr. Wicht has been carrying the duties 
of acting secretary of the P. I. A. A. during 
the last sixteen months, and served as chair- 
man of District No. 2 for five years represent- 
ing Northeastern Pennsylvania on the State 
Board of Control. From 1921 to 1927 Mr. 
Wicht was in charge of the Department of 
Science at Kingston High School, and during 
three years of this time directed athletics in 
the Kingston School District. 

Mr. Wicht opened the new P. I. A. A. office 
August 1 in the P. S. E. A. Headquarters 
Building, 400 N. Third St., Harrisburg, Pa. 
(Directly opposite the State Capitol). 


P. S. E. A. Headquarters 


Tourists in great numbers visit the city of 
Harrisburg each year to view the beauties of 
the Capitol of the State. It is a matter of 
pride to each of these to see the fine structure 
which represents his State. With just such 
pride can the members of the P. S. E. A. pay 
visits to the headquarters of their profession- 
al organization. 

The P. S. E. A. building is directly opposite 
the Capitol at 400 N. Third Street. The offices 
of the Association are open for inspection 
week days. A pleasingly furnished rest room 
and a conference room on the second floor af- 
ford comfort for callers. These rooms have 
been furnished for the convenience of the 
members of the P. S. E. A. and all are invited 
to visit and enjoy them. 
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E. Ruth Pyrtle 
Lincoln, Nebraska 
New President of the N. H. A. 

The new president of the National Educa- 
tion Association, E. Ruth Pyrtle of Lincoln, 
Nebraska, is fond of the outdoors and believes 
that one of the needs of American education 
is to give city children a better opportunity 
to know and love nature. Miss Pyrtle took a 
homestead on the Rosebud Indian reservation 
in North Dakota and obtained money from 
occasional corn crops to enable her to attend 
the association’s conventions. Her interest and 
life have been devoted to education since that 
time. 

Although an elementary school principal the 
new N. E. A. executive has had experience as 
a classroom teacher. She taught country 
schools and different grades in elementary 
schools and is now principal of the observation 
school of the University of Nebraska. 

Miss Pyrtle has been a leader in N. E. A. 
and other organization work. She is past pres- 
ident of the Department of Elementary School 
Principals and chairman of the Committee of 
One Hundred on Teachers’ Retirement. She 
has held offices in the Nebraska Teachers’ 
Association and has been a member of the 
Nebraska State Board of Education. 

Miss Pyrtle attended the recent meetings of 
the World Federation of Education Associa- 
tions at Geneva, Switzerland. She has attend- 
ed every meeting since the founding of the 
association. 





Retirement Board 


The Committee appointed to nominate can- 
didates for the next vacancy on the Public 
School Employes’ Retirement Board, which 
will be caused by the expiration of the term 
of Marguerite M. Elder on January 1, 1930, 
met in the office of the State Superintendent 
of Public Instruction on Saturday, June 18, 
at 10:00 A. M. with all members of the Com- 
mittee present as follows: John A. H. Keith, 
State Superintendent of Public Instruction, 
chairman; Elizabeth Rummel, classroom teach- 
er, Gettysburg; Mabel E. Mulock, classroom 
teacher, Allentown; C. S. Knapp, superintend- 
ent, Warren County; Katherine M. Stiles, 
classroom teacher, Norristown; W. Lee Gil- 
more, supervising principal, Oakmont; H. E. 
Gress, superintendent, Lancaster. 

The Committee nominated Marguerite M. 
Elder of Pittsburgh, and Mrs. Daisy M. Han- 
chett of Sheffield. 

Both Miss Elder and Mrs. Hanchett have 
accepted nomination and their names will ap- 
pear on the ballots at the next election.—H. 
H. Baish, Secretary. 
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Former Teachers’ Relief 


The Committee on Former Teachers of the 
Pennsylvania State Education Association is 
very happy in knowing that House Bills No. 
1 and No. 1306, commonly known as the Hess 
Bills for the aid of superannuated teachers, 
have been approved by the Governor and that 
under the provisions of these bills $150,000 
will be available for the next two years for 
aiding them. 


The responsibility of your committee, how- 
ever, is not ended until we are assured that 
none of these teachers are in financial distress. 
An analysis of the amounts which these teach- 
ers will receive under the provisions of the 
Hess Bills indicates that the average income 
per month from these funds will be $13.72 
and that in 42 instances the monthly rate of 
payment will be less than $5.00. 


To date, $7,971.16 has been received in re- 
sponse to the letter sent to you under date of 
January 29, 1929. This represents contributions 
from approximately 16,000 teachers. The work, 
however, is not finished. The committee feels 
that aged teachers in financial distress and 
without earning ability should be assured of a 
monthly income of $40 per month. I am writ- 
ing you, therefore, to request if you have not 
already done so, that an appeal be made to 
your teachers and the contributions be mailed 
to 

J. Herbert Kelley, 
Executive Secretary, P. 8. E. A., 
400 North Third Street, 
Harrisburg, Pennsylvania. 
Very truly yours, 
Edwin C. Broome, Chairman, 
Committee on Former Teachers. 


Personnel of the Committee: 
Edwin C. Broome, Chairman, Philadelphia 
Jessie Gray, Philadelphia 
Robert E. Laramy, Altoona 
Maude E. Milholland, Pittsburgh 
Mrs. Grace E. Steadman, Mansfield 
A. M. Weaver, Williamsport 





Record of State Song 


Students and educators throughout the state 
will be interested to know that what is today 
recognized as the outstanding state song, en- 
titled “Pennsylvania” has been recorded on a 
Columbia Record (No. 1887-D.) The number 
was written by Gertrude Martin Rohrer, a 
Pittsburgh composer. The record presents the 
song as a stirring band march with a four- 
part vocal refrain by a large male chorus, 
thus serving as an ideal accompaniment for 
group and community singing. 
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September, 1926 


National Conference on 
Education 


An advisory committee on education, ap- 
pointed by President Hoover at the request of 
the Secretary of the Interior, Ray Lyman Wil- 
bur, met in Washington, D. C. on June 7. The 
purpose of the meeting was to inaugurate a 
study of the relations of the national govern- 
ment to education. 

Forty-seven prominent educators were in- 
vited to membership in the conference. All 
of these accepted and the majority were pres- 
ent at the first meeting, which is claimed “will 
become a milestone in educational history in 
America.” 

The conference grew out of an address, 
made by Secretary Wilbur on May 3, before 
the American Council of Education, in which 
he declared that “A Department of Educa- 
tion, similar to the other departments of the 
government, is not required.” The Secretary 
maintained that “An adequate position for edu- 
cation within a department and with sufficient 
financial support for its research, survey, and 
other work, is all that is needed.” This state- 
ment was generally applauded by the news- 
papers of the country, but it aroused wide- 
spread dissatisfaction and discussion among 
the many groups of people interested in the 
Education Bill. 

As a result of this discussion, Secretary 
Wilbur requested the President to appoint a 
committee of educators to consider the national 
government’s future educational policy and to 
make recommendations to Congress with re- 
gard to that policy. Charles R. Mann, director 
of the American Council on Education, was 
asked to be general chairman of the commit- 
tee, and J. W. Crabtree, executive secretary 
of the National Education Association, was 
appointed general secretary. 

At the meeting on June 7 Arthur J. Klein, 
chief of the higher division of the Bureau of 
Education, presented the question of federal 
subsidies to education at college level, and 
J. C. Wright, director of the Federal Board 
of Vocational Education, spoke of similar sub- 
sides to education of less than college level. 
The third topic, consideration of plans for re- 
organizing federal administration of educa- 
tional activities, was introduced by William M. 
Davidson, superintendent of Pittsburgh Schools 
and Chairman of the Legislative Commission 
of the N. E. A., whose activities were in part 
responsible for this movement. 

The conference then resolved itself into 
three groups (see list of members below), ar- 
ranged by the Secretary of the Interior, which 
proceeded to discuss the situation from every 
angle and to organize for the work at hand. 
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A plan was evolved whereby three members 
of each group, including the three chairmen, 
should constitute, with the general chairman 
and general secretary, a conference committee 
of eleven. 

The work given to Committee No. 1, which 
has in charge a study of the various education- 
al activities of the federal government, is of 
especial interest to all those who have en- 
dorsed the proposed Federal Department of 
Education. This group will review in detail 
the efforts at reorganization that have taken 
place in the government. 

While the N. E. A. went on record in its 
resolutions at the meeting in Atlanta as still 
favoring the Department of Education, it is 
believed that the first step in this direction 
will be to make the United States Commission- 
er of Education, now a bureau head, an assist- 
ant secretary in the Department of the In- 
terior. 

The Committee, the personnel of which fol- 
lows, will meet in October, and it is hoped that 
a final report may be ready by January, 1930. 

General Chairman: Charles R. Mann, Di- 
rector, American Council on Education, Wash- 
ington, D. C. 

General Secretary: J. W. Crabtree, Execu- 
tive Secretary, National Education Association, 
Washington, D. C. 

COMMITTEE No. 1 

To consider educational activities of the 
United States government, their present ad- 
ministration, what should be the future or- 
ganization. 

Chairman: James E. Russell*, Dean Emer- 
itus, Teachers College, Columbia University, 
and President, American Adult Education As- 
sociation, New York City. 

S. P. Capen*, Chancellor, University of Buf- 
falo, Buffalo, N. Y. 

W. M. Davidson*, Superintendent of Schools, 
Pittsburgh, Pa. 

Frank P. Graves, Commissioner of Educa- 
tion, New York State, Albany, N. Y. 

J. C. Merriam, President, Carnegie Institu- 
tion of Washington, Washington, D. C. 

W. F. Willoughby, Director, Institute of 
Government Research, Washington, D. C. 

W. S. Thayer, Professor Emeritus of Medi- 
cine, Johns Hopkins University, Baltimore, Md. 

Lois H. Meek, Secretary, American Associa- 
tion of University Women, Washington, D. C. 

Lita Bane, Department of Home Economics, 
University of Wisconsin, Madison, Wis., and 
President, American Home Economics Asso- 
ciation. 

Carl H. Milam, Secretary, American Library 
Association, Chicago, IIl. 

George D. Strayer, Director, Division of 
Field Studies, Institute of Educational Re- 
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search, Teachers College, Columbia University, 
New York City. 

Belle Sherwin, President, National League 
of Women Voters, Washington, D. C. 

Walton L. Crocker, Boston, Mass., Chairman, 
Educational Committee, United States Cham- 
ber of Commerce. 

Rev. George Johnson, Secretary, National 
Catholic Educational Assn., Washington, D. C. 

Mrs. F. P. Bagley, Acting Chairman, Na- 
tional Committee for a Department of Educa- 
tion, Boston, Mass. 

CoMMITTEE No. II 

To consider the subsidies of the federal gov- 
ernment to colleges, their administration, re- 
sults obtained, future policies. 

Chairman: Lotus D. Coffman*, President, 
University of Minnesota, Minneapolis, Minn. 

Acting Chairman: George F. Zook*, Presi- 
dent, University of Akron, Akron, Ohio. 

James R. Angell, President, Yale University, 
New Haven, Conn. 

Harry W. Chase, President, University of 
North Carolina, Chapel Hill, N. C. 

George H. Denny, President, University of 
Alabama, University, Ala. 

Edward C. Elliott, President, Purdue Uni- 
versity, La Fayette, Ind. 

Uel W. Lamkin*, Ex-President, National 
Education Association, and President, North- 
west Missouri State Teachers College, Mary- 
ville, Mo. 

Cloyd H. Marvin, President, George Wash- 
ington University, Washington, D. C. 

W. P. Morgan, President, Western Illinois 
State Teachers College, Macomb, III. 

Rt. Rev. Edward A. Pace, Vice Chancellor, 
Catholic University, Washington, D. C. 

D. W. Springer, Secretary, Association of 
Governing Boards of Universities and Allied 
Institutions, Washington, D. C. 

Mary E. Woolley, President, Mount Holy- 
oke College, South Hadley, Mass. 

Lida Lee Tall, Principal, Maryland State 
Normal School, Towson, Md. 

E. P. Cubberley, Dean, School of Education, 
Leland Stanford Junior University, Leland 
Stanford, Calif. 

Mordecai Johnson, President, Howard Uni- 
versity, Washington, D. C. 


CoMMITTEE No. III 
To consider subsidies granted for education 
of less than college grade, how administered, 
results obtained, suggestions of future policy. 
Chairman: Frank Cody*, President, Depart- 
ment of Superintendence, National Education 


* Appointed members of conference committee to 
meet with general chairman, general secretary, and 
representatives of other committees regarding matters 
of general procedure and topics of general interest. 
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Association, and Superintendent of Schools, 
Detroit, Mich. 

Acting Chairman: Thomas E. Finegan, 
President, Eastman Teaching Films, Inc., 
Rochester, N. Y. 

J. B. Edmonson, President, National Com- 
mittee on Research in Secondary Education, 
and Dean, School of Education, University of 
Michigan, Ann Arbor, Mich. 

Charles H. Judd*, Director, School of Edu- 
cation, University of Chicago, Chicago, IIl. 

Mrs. S. M. N. Marrs, President, National 
Congress of Parents and Teachers, Austin, 
Texas. 

A. B. Meredith, Commissioner of Education 
for Connecticut, Hartford, Conn. 

W. B. Munro, Chairman, Division of His- 
tory, Government, and Economics, Harvard 
University, Cambridge, Mass. 

William F. Russell*, Dean, Teachers College, 
Columbia University, New York City. 

Guy E. Snavely, Secretary, Association of 
Colleges and Secondary Schools of the South- 
ern States, and President, Birmingham South- 
ern College, Birmingham, Ala. 

William Green, President, American Feder- 
ation of Labor, Washington, D. C. 

Mrs. L. W. Hughes, Arlington, Tenn. 

Mrs. Edith B. Joynes, President, Depart- 
ment of Classroom Teachers, National Educa- 
tion Association, Norfolk, Va. 

Agnes M. Samuelson, State Superintendent 
of Public Instruction for Iowa, Des Moines, 
Iowa. 

R. L. Cooley, Director, Milwaukee Vocational 
School, Milwaukee, Wis. 

Maurice Bisgyer, Secretary, National Asso- 
ciation of Jewish Community Center Secretar- 
ies, Washington, D. C. 





True-False Tests As a Means of 
Supervision - 

Superintendent J. J. Kerl of Forest City 
uses a true-false test as a means of super- 
vision. . 

Statements developed from policies, observa- 
tions, discussions, notes, and miscellaneous 
sources are arranged in true-false statements, 
the accuracy of which is checked by teachers. 
The statements range from methods of read- 
ing, habits of living, and learning activities 
to statements of a more general type such as 
the frequency of teachers’ meetings, their 
character, and the need of parent-teacher or- 
ganizations. 

After the test has been given, the topics 
are discussed in a general meeting in order 
that all will secure the maximum benefits and 
the proper point of view of the superintendent. 
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Stuart E. Prutzman 


Stuart E. Prutzman has succeeded James 
J. Bevan, deceased, as superintendent of the 
schools of Carbon County. He is a native of 
Carbon County, having graduated from Lower 
Towamensing Township High School in 1911. 
He graduated from Kutztown State Teachers 
College and from Pennsylvania State College. 
He also attended Lafayette College, the Uni- 
versity of Clermont, Ferrand, France, and 
Teachers College, Columbia University. From 
the latter institution he will receive his M.A. 
degree in September. 

Prior to accepting the superintendency, Mr. 
Prutzman served as teacher, principal, and su- 
pervising principal in the East Mauch Chunk 
Schools. 





Harrisburg Abolishes Teachers’ 
Committee 


After a year’s trial a teachers’ committee 
was abolished by the Harrisburg Board of 
School Directors at a meeting held June 21, 
1929, by the adoption of the following resolu- 
tion by Director Irving E. Robinson: 

“Mr. President :— 

‘As its former chairman, and now as a mem- 
ber of the teachers’ committee, I have watched 
its operation with interest and have come to 
the conclusion that this committee serves no 
good purpose but instead acts as a bad influ- 
ence on the morale of our school system. 

‘While chairman of this committee, as a 
reply to certain insinuations, I issued a state- 
ment to this board in open session that this 
committee had at no time and never would 
interfere with the superintendent of schools in 
the appointment of teachers. 

‘I am sorry to say that this same condition 
does not exist at present and I am frank to 
admit that sooner or later we are likely to 
be confronted with a condition which will not 
be a credit to the good business sense of this 
board. 
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‘The longer I serve as a member of this 
board and the more I observe its operations as 
a corporation the more I am convinced that 
the teachers’ committee is an unnecessary and 
demoralizing factor in the administration of 
our school system. 

‘When a Board of School Directors sets it- 
self up as a professional body to administer 
school affairs, instead of legislating for same 
as specified by the school code and dictated by 
common sense, in my opinion as a layman, it 
is on the wrong track, and the sooner it makes 
right an error of judgment the sooner it will 
be rid of a bad plan of operation which leads 
nowhere in administrative matters. 

‘For a committee of three members of this 
board to sit in judgment on the superinten- 
dent’s recommendations for appointments 
while the other six members of the board sit 
on the side lines, so to speak, is in my opinion, 
contrary to the spirit of the school code and 
should not prevail. To me it seems an act of 
folly when you stop to think of the time taken 
by the superintendent to select the right teach- 
er for the right place and then we as untrain- 
ed laymen try to upset these plans which have 
been made for the best interest of the school. 

‘You, Mr. President, no doubt, appointed 
this committee in all good faith, and believed 
it would be-a distinct asset but time must 
have convinced you that its operations are not 
satisfactory. 

‘For the reason set forth above I am thor- 
oughly convinced that the teachers’ committee 
should be abolished and, therefore, move Mr. 
President, the following: 

(a) That the teachers’ committee be dis- 

solved as and of this date. 

(b) That the superintendent of schools rec- 
ommend all appointments to the board 
as a whole as provided for in the rules 
of the board.’ ” 

From 1911 until 1927 the Harrisburg School 
Board functioned as a committee of the whole 
as provided in its rules, which policy is the 
generally accepted policy in boards through- 
out the country. The superintendent of schools 
as chief executive officer of the board is again 
held responsible for administering the schools 
in harmony with policies established by the 
board. The action of June 21 is not only a step 
in the right direction for promoting harmony 
and efficiency in the schools of Harrisburg, but 
is also a splendid tribute to the fine profes- 
sional leadership of Superintendent Clyde H. 
Garwood in his most difficult task of adminis- 
tering the schools of our capitol city. 





The worst thing that may ever happen to 
you may be the best thing that ever happened 
to you, if you don’t let it get the best of you. 
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SIX NEW BUILDINGS will be constructed on 
the campus of the Pennsylvania State College 
within the next two years, according to plans 
approved by the board of trustees of the col- 
lege. Funds for the program come from the 
$2,250,000 state appropriation signed by Gov- 
ernor Fisher, and from the emergency build- 
ing fund raised several years ago by alumni 
and friends of the college. It is expected that 
the total expenditure for the six buildings will 
approximate two and a half million dollars. 


THE FIRST MEETING of the Franklin County 
School Principals’ Association for the term 
1929-30 will be held at the Pennsylvania Sol- 
diers’ Orphan School in September. For 
several years it has been the custom of the 
organization to be guest of the institution of 
which Colonel C. Blaine Smathers is the head 
for the first meeting. Colonel. Smathers is to 
procure the speaker for the occasion. 


| 








Don’t Delay 


Early enrolment helps matters all the 
way around . 


If You believe in your job— 
You believe in Pennsylvania— 
You believe in her boys and girls— 
You want to grow professionally— 
You want to make a good invest- 
ment— 


If You believe that organized effort will 
secure: 


Superior schools 

Adequate salaries 

Safeguarded tenure 

Equality of educational opportu- 
nity 

Adequate provision for 
teachers 


retired 


You will not hesitate to send in your 
membership to 


Your STATE TEACHERS 
ASSOCIATION 


State Education Association dues. .$1.00 
National Education Association 


Do it Now 
P. S. E. A. Headquarters: 
400 N. Third St., Harrisburg, Pa. 
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Honorary Degrees 


In June the colleges and universities of our 
country granted degrees to a larger number of 
students than ever before in history. Of great- 
er interest to the readers of the JOURNAL, 
however, were those honorary degrees which 
these same institutions conferred upon indi- 
viduals who have attained outstanding distinc- 
tion. A few of the persons thus honored were: 

Henry Huston Baish of the Department of 
Education, Harrisburg, LL.D., Lebanon Val- 
ley College 

Ellis Ames Ballard, Philadelphia attorney 
and authority on Rudyard Kipling, LL.D., 
Dickinson College 

Grace Goodhue Coolidge, wife of former 
President Calvin Coolidge, LL.D., Smith Col- 
lege 

‘In awarding her a degree of doctor of laws, 
President William Allen Neilson said: 

“Grace Goodhue Coolidge, B.A., of the Uni- 
versity of Vermont, LL.D., of Boston Univer- 
sity, and of George Washington University, 
who for nearly seven years has occupied the 
most conspicuous position open to a woman in 
America and has fulfilled its delicate, onerous 
duties with such a perception of graciousness 
and dignity, and has earned the admiration 
and devotion of the whole Nation.” 

Charles G. Dawes, Ambassador to Great 
Britain, LL.D., All Souls College, Oxford Uni- 
versity. At a dinner in his honor General 
Dawes struck deep into the hearts of the men 
of Britain when he said his chief instructions 
from President Hoover were “to further the 
ideal of comradeship as opposed to force as the 
arbiter between nations.” 

Mervin Grant Filler, Dean of the College, 
Dickinson College, D.Litt., Bucknell University 

Frank C. Hammond, Dean of the School of 
Medicine of Temple University, LL.D., Temple 
University 

Leslie Pinckney Hill, Principal, Cheyney 
Training School, Litt.D., Lincoln University 

Lou Henry Hoover, wife of the President of 
the United States, Litt.D., Swarthmore College 

Robert Maynard Hutchins of the Yale 
School of Law and president-elect of the Uni- 
versity of Chicago, LL.D., Lafayette College 

Josiah H. Penniman, provost of the Univer- 
sity of Pennsylvania, LL.D., Franklin and 
Marshall College 

Henry T. Scribner, oldest professor at the 
University of Pittsburgh, LL.D., University 
of Pittsburgh F 

Ray Lyman Wilbur, Secretary of the Inte- 
rior, LL.D., University of Pittsburgh 

Andrew W. Wilson, Jr., headmaster of the 
Kiskiminetas Spring School for Boys, LL.D., 
Lafayette College 
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Normal Instructor—Primary 
Plans 


The Normal Instructor and Primary Plans 
is a magazine that, ten months in the year, 
brings to the elementary school teacher the 
best of professional aid. It keeps her posted 
on developments in method, and provides a 
quantity of up-to-the-minute material for 
schoolroom use. Because it does not in any 
way encroach upon the field of usefulness rep- 
resented by the PENNSYLVANIA SCHOOL JOUR- 
NAL, we are glad to call attention to it as a 
professional journal which has large practical 
value for the teacher, whether of primary, in- 
termediate, or grammar grades—or all three. 





Our Association 
(From page 19) 
representative of the large number of class- 
room teachers distributed throughout the Com- 
monwealth. 

In 1920, the time of the second reorganiza- 
tion of the Association, membership numbered 
34,477. During the period from 1900 to 1920 
it is quite evident that large numbers of teach- 
ers were enrolling, participating in its activi- 
ties, and securing its benefits. Most remark- 
able, however, has been the rapid increase in 
enrolment since the reorganization in 1920. 
Literally, enrolment has increased by leaps 
and bounds. The line showing this rapid in- 
crease rises so rapidly as to rival the rapid 
advance in many of the industrial organiza- 
tions which so frequently comes to our atten- 
tion. This increase and desire for membership 
in an organization which has as its purpose 
the general educational welfare of the State, 
the protection and advancement of the interest 
of its members, the encouragement of profes- 
sional zeal, the advancement of educational 
standards, and the desire to establish and main- 
tain helpful and friendly relationships, is prob- 
ably the greatest tribute that can be paid to 
the sincerity of purpose of the Pennsylvania 
teachers and to the effective way in which the 
Pennsylvania State Education Association has 
served its members. : 

It is not possible to visualize the character 
of this line for the next ten years. The ex- 
pectant increase in membership of an organi- 
zation which now comprises ninety-nine per 
cent membership is in proportion to the yearly 
increase of those enlisting in the teaching pro- 
fession. However, the increase in the enthusi- 
asm and loyalty of this membership to its 
Association and to its profession is immeasur- 
able. Such an increase cannot be depicted by 
graphs or words. It finds expression through 
the immeasurable devotion which the conse- 
crated teacher gives to her profession. 
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Each month this section contains official communications and general information which the Department desires 
to bring to the attention of school officials, teachers, and others interested in the public schools of the Commonwealth 





September, the best prepared teaching staff 
in the history of the State will serve the chil- 
dren. If each does his part conscientiously, 
the school year 1929-30 will be the best year 
educationally in our history. 





Sanerndont S Message | 


When the schools finished last year’s work in June, it was suggested that teachers 
write down the big things that might have been done better. The time is at hand when 
corrective measures should be considered so that the remedies may be put into practice 
the first day of school. A proper beginning and a resolute carrying on will make a good 
ending. Pennsylvania’s efforts to improve instruction are bearing fruit. Beginning in 
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STAFF ORGANIZATION 
DEPARTMENT OF PUBLIC INSTRUCTION 
Harrisburg 
Superintendent of Public Instruction 
JOHN A. H. KEITH 


Chairman, School Employes’ Retirement Board 


Statistics, Research, 


‘Accounting—FR. ANCES M. 
HARTMAN, 


Departmental Service—F. S, 


DIVISION I 


Secondary Schools, Special and Extension 
Certification of Teachers, Institutes. and 
Department Library 
JAMES N. RULE, Deputy Superintendent 

Teacher Certification Bureau.... HENRY KLONOWER, Director 
F. R. MOREY, Assistant Director 
J. K. BOWMAN, Assistant Director 
High School Classification. W. H. BRISTOW, Assistant Director 
Adult Extension Education............/ A. W. CASTLE, Director 
W. GLASS, Supervisor 
mm ITER, Director 
UGLER, Supervisor 
DEVLIN, Librarian 


Normal Schools, 
Education, 


Special Education 


Department Library 


Division II 


Legal eee and Services to School Districts 
. a ENISON, Deputy Superintendent 
School Business Bureau D. E. CROSLEY, Director 
GEO. H. RICHWINE, Assistant Director 
Bureau of Child Helping and Accounting, 
Y. SHAMBACH, Director 
E. A. QUACKENBU SH, Assistant Director 
H. L. HOLBROOK, Assistant Director 
Bureau of School Buildings.... HUBERT C. EICHER, Director 
FRANK M. ae HBERGER, Assistant Director 
HARRY W. STONE, Assistant Director 
JOS. L. STEELE, Supervisor 
ELWOOD B. CASSEL, Supervisor 
M. D. HEASTINGS, Heating and Ventilating Engineer 


Division JII 


Vocational Education lewis Federal 

Pennsylvania Law 

LINDLEY H. DENNIS, Thaw 
Vocational Agricultural Education, 

H.C. ae a gg Assistant Director 

. A. MARTIN, Supervisor 

J. ‘s. CH AMPION, Supervisor 


GREEN, Assistant Director 
DAVISON, Supervisor 


ae Hughes) and 


Superintendent 


Vocational Home Economics, 
if ANNA G. 
MRS. EDITH D. 

Continuation School Education, 
L. CRESSMAN, 


A Assistant Director 
Vocational Industrial Education..W. E. BRUNTON, Supervisor 
J. J. MATTHEWS, Supervisor 


and Reports—JONAS E. 


Chairman, Board of Normal School Principals 
WAGNER, Director 
Controller 
Executive Secretary 
Division IV 
School Visitaticn, Conference and Advice 


ROBERT C. SHAW, Deputy Superintendent 

Rival Bervic® WareGts 4c ccccdccssses LEE L. DRIVER, Director 

W. S. TAFT, Assistant Director 

GEORGE A. STEARNS, Assistant Director 

School Visitation Bureau ROBERT C. SHAW, Director 

Art Education . VALENTINE KIRBY, Director 
Elementary and Kindergarten Education, 

HELEN PURCELL, Director 

Health and Physical Education..W. G. MOORHEAD, Director 

MARY M. ag eo Supervisor 

FE. R. NTNER, Supervisor 

HELENA SeCRAY, Supervisor 

MRS. LOIS OWEN, Supervisor 

CLAUDE ROSENBERRY, Director 

HOBAN, Director 


BURKE, 


err cr er cere M. 
Visual Education Ge F. 
Division V 
Service to Professional Examining Boards and Higher Education 
CHARLES D. KOCH, Deputy Superintendent 
Professional Examining Boards— 
Architects 
Anthracite Mine Inspectors 
Bituminous Mine Inspectors 
Dental Council 
Professional Engineers 
Medical Education and Licensure Undertakers 
Nurses Veterinary 
Report and Accreditment of Higher Educational Institutions and 
ivate Secondary Schools 
Credentials Bureau........ccecsceeeseces J. G. PENTZ, Director 
Examinations® .....ccccccccccccccesecd A. D. JACKSON, Director 


Division VI 
State Library and Museum 
FREDERIC A. GODCHARLES, Director 


Optometrical 
Osteopathic 
Osteopathic Surgeons 
Pharmacy 

Public Accountants 


Library 
The General Library. 
Library Extension NA A. 
Law Library W. H. E, SCOTT, Librarian 
Archives and History............ HIRAM H. SHENK, Archivist 
Museum BOYD P. ROTHROCK, Curator 


«hk. ws ry AN SHEETZ, Acting Librarian 
MacDONALD, Librarian 


STATE COUNCIL OF EDUCATION 


President and Chief Executive Officer, 


Carlisle 
Philadelphia 
Pittsburgh 
Philadelphia 


MRS. EDWARD W. 
JOHN J. COYLE 
CHARLES E. DICKEY 
SAMUEL 8S. FLEISHER 


JOHN A. os KEITH 

WEIR C. KETLE 

MRS. ALICE F. 

er A. KING 
LOVELAND . 

WILLIAM R. STRAUGHN 


Grove City 
ppc 


JAMES N. RULE, ig 


School Employes’ Retirement Board.. 
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-H. i BAISH, Secretary 
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Common Schools Centenary 


To ScHOOL SUPERINTENDENTS: 

We are approaching the year 1934 which 
will mark the one hundredth anniversary of 
Pennsylvania’s common school system. This 
centenary should be marked with an observ- 
ance in keeping with the growth, progress, 
and present status of our educational system. 

I am appointing the County and District Su- 
perintendents of the State as an advisory com- 
mittee and shall welcome from them, sugges- 
tions regarding the scope and character the 
celebration should take. 

May I ask you to write down and forward 
these suggestions as they occur to you? 

JOHN A. H. KEITH. 





Public School Experience 
Required 


On and after January 1, 1930, all teaching 
experience submitted to the Department of 
Public Instruction in satisfaction of the re- 
quirements for any form of permanent license 
to teach must have been in the public schools. 
Under the policy now in force, it is possible 
for a teacher employed in a private school to 
secure a life license without having taught a 
single day in the public schools. This practice 
has been considered unwise, and its early dis- 
continuance has been repeatedly urged. 

At the June meeting of the State Council of 
Education, the regulations governing the issu- 
ing of licenses were modified to correct this 
situation. After January 1, 1930, every teach- 
er who desires a permanent certificate to teach 
in the public schools of this Commonwealth 
will be required to show successful teaching 
experience in the public schools for a proba- 
tionary period of time. The probationary pe- 
riod will depend upon the type of license which 
the teacher desires to earn. 

The College Provisional Certificate issued to 
college graduates becomes permanent on the 
basis of three years of teaching experience in 
the public schools, plus additional professional 
preparation; while the normal school certifi- 
cate becomes a permanent license for life on 
the basis of two years of successful teaching 
experience in the public schools. The Depart- 
ment also issues what is known as a Standard 
Certificate. This certificate becomes a Perma- 
nent Certificate when the teacher has complet- 
ed four years of experience, two of which 
must have been taught on the Temporary 
Standard Certificate. In the special fields of 
Art, Commerce, Health Education, Home Eco- 
nomics, and Music, additional preparation is 
required for the permanent form of the Stan- 
dard Certificate, 
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The 1929 Education Congress 


The annual conference of school superin- 
tendents, assistant superintendents, presidents 
of teachers colleges, representatives of accred- 
ited colleges and universities will be held in 
the Capitol, Harrisburg, November 6 and 7. 

The program, now practically completed, 
promises to be of unusual interest. Superin- 
tendents, college presidents, and others inter- 
ested are requested to reserve the above dates. 
The complete program will be published in the 
October issue of the JOURNAL. 





State Council Summary 


The State Council of Education will hold 
meetings this year on the first Friday of each 
month. The following is a summary of the 
business of general interest transacted during 
the school year 1928-29: 

1. Awarded 80 State and 5 other scholar- 
ships. (See article on page 44 for winners.) 

2. Adopted a standard policy for the fu- 
ture approval of teacher training institutions. 

38. Authorized new curriculums and the 
power to confer certain degrees to 4 State 
Teachers, and 6 accredited Colleges and Uni- 
versities. 

4. Approved 76 new consolidated schools. 

5. Approved 48 sites for new consolidated 
buildings. 

6. Awarded, from the State School Fund, 
special aid in the amount of $53,356.90 to 25 
financially distressed school districts to assist 
them in maintaining the minimum educational 
facilities prescribed by law. 

7. Appropriated $19,500, from the School 
Building Fund, to assist three financially dis- 
tressed school districts in the construction of 
new buildings. 

8. Appropriated $37,005, from the Fund to 
Aid Poor Districts, to six financially distressed 
and handicapped school districts. 

9. Approved reimbursement for 691 special 
classes in 58 school districts of the State. 

10. Reapproved 499 consolidated schools 
for transportation reimbursement. 





State Teachers College 
Conference 


The eighth annual conference of the faculty 
members of the State Teachers Colleges will be 
held this year at the State Teachers College in 
Bloomsburg on November 25 and 26. 

The central theme of the meeting will be 
“The Revised Syllabi.” Dr. John A. H. Keith, 
and Dr. H. W. Rockwell, President of the 
American Association of Teachers Colleges, 
will be among the principal speakers. 
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Certification of Guidance 
Counselors 


The certification of Guidance Counselors is 
not mandatory, but the possession of this type 
of certificate indicates, in the judgment of the 
State Council of Education, the minimum prep- 
aration for the type of position for which the 
certificate has been created. 

Applicants for certificates in this field must 
hold a certificate of standard grade and pre- 
sent evidence of not less than eighteen semes- 
ter hours of approved preparation in this field. 

Where teachers are employed to teach 
“Guidance” as one of the subjects of the cur- 
riculum, the ruling of the State Council of 
Education provides that after September 1, 
1931 this subject may be added to a valid cer- 
tificate in the appropriate field when the ap- 
plicant has completed eighteen semester hours 
of special preparation in the field of Guidance. 

Detailed statements concerning the qualifi- 
cations prescribed are available through the 
Teacher Bureau, Department of Public In- 
struction. 





Education Week 


The week of November 11-17 has been des- 
ignated for the observance of American Edu- 
cation Week. It has been suggested that Penn- 
sylvania in Education be made the central 
theme in Pennsylvania’s celebration. Among 
the suggestions for the organization of pro- 
grams are: 

I. A then and now project— 

A. Showing the contrast of buildings, 
grounds, equipment, etc. (Vocational 
classes could construct the model.) 

. A dramatization of the _ teacher, 
showing dress, copy of certificate, de- 
vices, etc. 

. Course of study, textbooks, supplies, 
apparatus. 

. Activities—spelling-bee, 
recess, games, etc. 

II. Impersonations of outstanding educators 
or those interested in education, with 
quotations from their writings; for ex- 
ample: Penn, Franklin, Christopher Dock, 
Governor Wolf, Samuel Breck, Thaddeus 
Stevens, Thomas H. Burrowes, James P. 
Wickersham, Nathan C. Schaeffer, J. 
George Becht, etc. 

. A model of the first high school—build- 
ing, grounds, and equipment; its curricu- 
lum, textbooks, ete. 

. Dramatization of important progressive 
educational movements. The following 
dates might prove suggestive: 1682, 1731, 
1755, 1770, 1834, 1837, 1848, 1854, 1857, 


recitation, 
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1867, 1873, 1893, 1895, 1911, 1912, 1914, 
1915, 1918, 1919, 1921. 

V. A pageant of the development of the ele- 
mentary and secondary curriculums. 





Educational Exhibit at County 


Fairs 

The Department has prepared, in duplicate, 
an exhibit which visualizes school activities 
and information of special value to rural com- 
munities. The collection consists of a state flag, 
a national flag of proper size, a model rural 
school library, a set of pictures appropriate 
for rural school decoration, a picture of a 
model rural school with appropriate landscape 
features, charts containing information of in- 
terest to rural communities, slides and films 
of school activities that the Department of 
Public Instruction is stressing. 

During August the exhibit was shown at 
Lewistown, Centre Hall, Towanda. 

The schedule for September and October is 
as follows: 

September 
port 

September 9-13—Indiana County—TIndiana 

September 12-14—-Wayne County—New- 
foundland 

September 16-21—Tioga County—Mansfield 

September 16-21—Wyoming County—Tunk- 
hannock 

September 
burg 

October 7-11—Lycoming County—Hughes- 


ville 
Fall Arbor Day 


Governor John S. Fisher has designated 
Friday, October 25, as fall Arbor Day. The 
exercises will fit into the plan to beautify 
school properties and make the highways more 
attractive. Since the element of beauty is en- 
tering more and more into school properties, 
the fall season will hasten the repainting of 
buildings, the replacing of dilapidated fences 
with hedges, planting flowering shrubs, ever- 
green trees, and bulbs that will give a touch 
of color in the spring. 

In a recent garden contest, the following 
standards were used: 

1. The general improvement of the prop- 

erty. 

2. The general arrangement of the yard. 

8. Freedom from insects, disease, weeds. 

4. Color arrangement. 

5. Perfection of specimens. 

These standards can be applied to school 
properties. Efforts to improve each will not 
only increase the beauty of school buildings 
and grounds but will be a practical example of 
the proper civic spirit. 


2-6—McKean County—Smeth- 


23-27—Union County—Lewis- 
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Attendance Summary for 1928-29 


During the past school year the teachers in 
the following counties for an eight-months pe- 
riod and those in the indicated districts for a 
nine-months period made it possible for their 
superintendents to forward the monthly at- 
tendance reports on time each month to the 
Department of Public Instruction: 


Counties 
Blair Lycoming 
Cameron 4 Northumberland 
Forest Perry 
Lackawanna Potter 
Lancaster 2 Tioga 
Lawrence 2 Union 
Lebanon 2 Wyoming 
Lehigh York 


Districts 
Allentown 2 McKeesport 
Altoona McKees Rocks 
oe ——- 
shlan Midlan 
Bangor Milton 
+ ct Falls Minersville 
ellevue Monessen 
Bethlehem Monongahela 
Blakely Mount Carmel 
Bloomsburg Mt. Pleasant Boro. 
Braddock Muhlenberg 
Canonsburg Munhall 
Carbondale 2 Nanty-Glo 
Carnegie 2 New Brighton 
Cheltenham New Castle 
Clairton New Kensington 
Clearfield aan oe 
C ill Newport 
sca il Norristown 
-ONRCHBVINE Northampton 
DuBois Olyphant 
Dunbar Dal 
D Palmerton 
unmore Pittston 
— 2 Plymouth 
“aston “ie 7 
FE. Conemaugh acon 
Farrell —— 
Fell a : 
Ford City ae 
Forest City = Rochester 
Franklin Scottdale 
Greensburg Scranton 
Hanover Shamokin 
Hazleton Sharon 
Hazle Sunbury 
Hollidaysburg 2 Tamaqua 
Homestead 2 Tarentum 
Huntingdon Taylor 
Indiana Tyrone 
Jersey Shore Uniontown 
Johnsonburg Warren 
Juniata Washington 
2 Kingston Waynesboro 
Kittanning West Chester 
Lebanon West Mahanoy 
Lehighton West Pittston 
2 Whitehall 


Lock Haven 
Tower Merion Williamsport 
Mahanoy City Windber 

Mahanoy Twp. York 


Marcus Hook 


Oe CO wm bo b 


boo 


2 
4 
2 
2 
2 
2 
2 
2 


hobobo wb 


lobo lo DO 


~ 


2 Counties and districts which have submitted 
monthly attendance reports on time for the 
past two years. 

3 Counties and districts which have submitted 
monthly attendance reports on time for the 
past three years. 

4 Counties and districts which have submitted 
monthly attendance reports on time for the 
past four years. 





It chanced—eternal God that chance did 
guide. 
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School Journeys and Museums 


That Pennsylvania is improving the quality 
of instruction in the schools of the Common- 
wealth is indicated by data recently received 
in the Department. The reports show that 
school journeys and the object-specimen-model 
collections in museums are being increasingly 
used by teachers to enrich instruction and 
make it more meaningful to the children. The 
journeys and museum instruction, the reports 
show, are not confined to students in the ele- 
mentary and secondary schools. Teacher train- 
ing institutions, colleges, and universities, are 
largely represented in the figures which fol- 


low: 
No. of No. of 


Museum Classes Children 
360 


Pennsylvania Art 
Independence Hal! 
Philadelphia Commercial 
Fogg (Univ. of Penna.).......... 
Carnegie (Pittsburgh) 
Reading 
Erie 
28,750 

In addition to the children from the Doyles- 
town Schools and the Girard College history 
class, which make constant use of the mate- 
rials, twenty other schools numbering 600 chil- 
dren visited the Bucks County Museum. 

The Everhart Museum, Scranton, reports 
that owing to extensive repairs the museum 
was closed to visitors for a portion of the year. 
The improvements include an auditorium with 
still and motion picture projectors; a top floor 
devoted entirely to art; main floor to verte- 
brates; and the basement to invertebrates and 
miscellaneous articles. 

The above table represents only a part of 
what is being done throughout the State to 
make instruction in the schools as realistic and 
concrete as possible. 

The following paragraph from one of the 
reports cites a condition that can be easily 
remedied and which shows the necessity for 
training teachers in visual techniques: 

“Many of the schools or classes that visit 
this museum come more for an outing or pic- 
nic than they do to use the materials. Teachers 
often show as little interest as pupils. Some of 
them do not have any plan or a method of 
procedure.” 

Journeys and museum lessons should be 
planned in advance. Each should have a defi- 
nite purpose, and an organized procedure that 
will accomplish that purpose. The School Jour- 
ney Bulletin, issued by the Department of 
Public Instruction, outlines such a procedure 
on pages 13-18. Teachers may secure copies 
upon application to the Department. 





The starry sky of night, the sublimest thing 
man ever beholds. 
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Health and Physical Education 
in Small Secondary Schools 


THE NEED. The incorporation of the health 
and physical education program 2s a part of 
the secondary school curriculum is based on a 
principle of curriculum making which states 
that the school should assume the responsibil- 
ity for providing those experiences and acti- 
vities, vital to the welfare of the pupil, which 
are not adequately taken care of by the home, 
the church, or other social institutions and 
which can best be served through the public 
schools. 

The need for supplementing and correcting, 
where necessary, the health education given in 
the home and of extending the program of 
health education in the schools to include sec- 
ondary pupils is indicated, in part by reports 
of health examinations of high school pupils, 
by studies of absenteeism, by reports from 
health clinics, by the results of standardized 
health knowledge tests, by the declared and 
observed health problems of adolescents, by 
studies of pseudo-scientific concepts and fads 
related to health, and by investigations of the 
social, mental, and emotional problems of 
adolescent pupils. The conditions revealed 
challenge the school to take the necessary 
measures to meet the health needs of ‘pupils 
during adolescence which in turn will better 
prepare them to meet the health problems of 
adult life. 

The physical education program is justified 
by the need for greater vitality and organic 
vigor, and physical, mental, emotional, and 
moral stability to withstand the demands of 
modern life; for the development of ability to 
make social adjustments nécessitated by the 
increasing complexity of social life; for the 
modification and expression of certain instinc- 
tive tendencies under wholesome conditions; 
and for the development of desirable attitudes 
and skills related to physical activities for 
wholesome recreation. 

THE PROGRAM. A comprehensive program 
in health and physical education should pro- 
vide for the following: health education which 
includes health protection, health correction, 
and health instruction and training; and 
physical education. 

Health Education 

Health protection provides: first, for a 
healthful school environment, involving the 
hygiene of buildings, equipment, and 
grounds; for the hygiene of organization, 
administration, and instruction; for the con- 
trol of communicable disease; for safety; 
and for school lunches; second, for health 
examination and follow-up consisting of 
home visits by the school nurse, clinics, and 
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other measures for the discovery of health 

handicaps; third, for those phases of physic- 

al education which relate to health protec- 
tion. 

Health correction includes: health exami- 
nation for specific handicaps and follow-up 
of such cases; corrective clinics; phases of 
the physical education program for individ- 
ual correction, where teachers trained in 
this phase of physical education are avail- 
able; health training and instruction per- 
taining to the necessity for correction and 
the wise choice of the correcting agency; 
and certain factors in the school environ- 
ment. 

Health training and instruction involves: 
a definite class period and the use of other 
situations and activities for this purpose. 

Physical Education 

Physical education includes a_ balanced 
program selected from the following groups 
of activities: relief activities; calisthenics 
or mimetics; marching; self-testing activi- 
ties and contests; simple and mass games; 
fundamental skills of recreational and com- 
petitive games; intramural athletics for 
girls; intramural and interschool athletics 
for boys; rhythms, folk dances, clog, or oth- 
er dances; and organized hiking, skating, 
skiing, coasting, swimming, or similar acti- 
vities. 

THE PROBLEM. Adjusting the curriculum 
in small secondary schools in order to initiate 
cr extend the health and physical education 
program presents many difficult problems. The 
chief problems have to do with making the 
best use of limited or unsuitable facilities, 
equipment, and supplies; the necessity for ob- 
taining teachers who are prepared to teach 
health instruction and physical education as 
well as other subjects; the heavy teaching 
loads of all members of the faculty; schedul- 
ing problems; and the attitude of the commu- 
nity toward the introduction of a program of 
physical education, the, values of which they 
do not always appreciate. 

EXTENSION OF THE PROGRAM. The Com- 
mittee on Health and Physical Education of 
the National Education Association for 1927- 
28 recommends that one period of health in- 
struction and four periods of physical educa- 
tion per week be provided for all secondary 
school pupils. This goal has already been 
achieved by certain cities. In the light of this 
recommendation the standards in Pennsylva- 
nia should not seem excessive. The extension 
of the program has been more rapid in the 
larger secondary school districts. Making the 
necessary adjustments for the organization of 
such a program in small secondary schools 
frequently represents a greater effort on the 
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part of the school district than similar meas- 
ures in.a larger district. 

In small secondary schools the following is 
representative of some of the adjustments 
which have been made to accommodate the 
health and physical education program: Gym- 
nasiums have been built; community gymna- 
siums have been rented; movable seats have 
been provided in classrooms and auditoriums 
so that they might be used for gymnasiums; 
wide corridors have been made available for 
indoor physical education; athletic fields have 
been purchased, developed, or rented; text and 
reference books have been purchased for health 
instruction; teachers professionally trained in 
physical education have been employed on part 
or full time; teachers have taken summer 
courses to add to their preparation for the 
teaching of health and physical education; 
schedules have been adjusted; arrangements 
have been made for the sharing of the services 
of community or county nurses; improvements 
have been made in sanitation; and modified 
and extensive programs have been organized 
on an approved basis. 

Last year, the members of the Bureau of 
Health and Physical Education of the Depart- 
ment of Public Instruction gave assistance in 
289 secondary school situations, the greater 
number of which were in fourth class dis- 
tricts. After a survey of the situations by 
school officials, definite measures were taken 
for improving the programs in progress and 
plans were worked out for essential modifica- 
tions and extension of the programs for the 
present year. Visits were made largely through 
the interests of the county superintendents 
and members of their staffs working with the 
Assistant Director of Secondary Education of 
the Department of Public Instruction. 

With few exceptions, all of the secondary 
schools were visited in the following counties: 
Butler, Chester, Clinton, Greene, Mercer, 
Northampton, Tioga, and Wayne. Arrange- 
ments were made by .county superintendents 
for the health and physical education super- 
visors to present and discuss at meetings with 
principals the program for secondary schools 
in the following counties: Bradford, Craw- 
ford, Snyder, Somerset, Sullivan, Washington, 
and Westmoreland. 

The interest shown and efforts put forth last 
year by these schools indicate the growing rec- 
ognition of the need for health and physical 
education for all pupils for its intrinsic values 
to the pupils as well as to meet the standards 
of the Department of Public Instruction. 
School administrators are to be commended 
for the results which have been accomplished 
in providing adequate programs in secondary 
schools. 
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State Scholarship Awards 


Miss Elizabeth J. Peterson of the Philadel- 
phia Girls’ High School made the highest rec- 
ord in the Eleventh Annual State Scholarship 
examination held at the close of last year. The 
contestants, numbering 2275, represented 451 
public and private high schools in the State. 
The names of the 80 winners follow: 


County Name High School 


Adams—Emory P. Weaver, Littlestown High 
Allegheny—George Benz (38th), St. Mary of the 
Mount High, Pittsburgh 
Daniel E. Nagy (40th) Allegheny High, Pgh. 
Elizabeth Mackenzie (42nd) Allegheny 


High, Pittsburgh 

Genevieve Blatt (43rd) Sacred Heart 
Robinson (44th) Edgewood 

(45th) McKees Rocks 


High, Pittsburgh 
Edward I. 

Boro High 
William J. 

High 


Hall 


Armstrong—George L. Hampton, Kittanning High 
Beaver—Harold Fair, New Brighton. High 
Bedford—Catherine Garbrick, Bedford High 
Berks—Harvey Allen, Reading Senior High 
Blair—Elizabeth Heiss, Altoona High 
Bradford—Emmett Ault, Sayre High 
Bucks—Florence Gerhart, Bensalem Township High 
Butler—Paul E. Lumley, Harrisville High 
Cambria—Katherine Millhoff, Johnstown High 
Cameron—Helen Heck, Emporium High 
Carbon—Edward Balsbaugh, Lansford High 
Center—Ralph Hetzel, Jr., State College High 
Chester—Wm. A. Dowlin, West Chester High 
Clarion—Tilmae Gosetti, Clarion Senior High 
Clearfield—Reatrice G. Staciokas, DuBois High 
Clinton—Dominic Zanella, Lock Haven High 
Columbia—David Robison, Berwick High 
Crawford—Dorothy Shults, Meadville High 
Cumberland—Lucretia Heisey, Camp Hill High 
Dauphin—Josephine M. Guss, Steelton High 
Delaware—Elizabeth Martin, Lansdowne High 
Elk—Leo M. Meyers, St. Marys Public High 
Erie—Ruth Lindgren, East High, Erie 
Fayett¢—J. Donald Conn, Georges Township High 
Forest—Russell Rudolph, Hickory Township High 
Franklin—Lucetta Teagarden, Chambersburg High 
Fulton—Colonel Keefer, McConnellsburg High 
Greene—Alice Hughes, Waynesburg High 
Huntingdon—Harold A. Watson, Mt. Union High 
Indiana—Jean E. Marlin, Clymer High 
Jefferson—Russell Rea, Reynoldsville High 
Juniata—Dorothy Fulton, Port Royal High 
Lackawanna—Mary M. Kilker, Central High, Scranton 
Lancaster—Marion Howell, Stevens High, Lancaster 
Lawrence—Herbert Smith, New Castle Senior High 
Lebanon—Kermit B. Mohn, Myerstown High 
Lehigh—William Rupp, Kutztown High 
Luzerne—James V. Sheridan (20th) Hazleton High 

: Herbert Wenner (21st) Freeland High 
Lycoming—Juniata R. Foresman, S. Williamsport High 
McKean—Marjory Foster, Bradford Senior High 
Mercer—Joseph Wanic, Farrell High 
Miffin—John Fleming, Lewistown Senior High 
Monroe—Marion Gruver, Stroudsburg High 
Montgomery—Wnm. R. Miller, Jr., Lansdale High 
Montour—Grant Fleck, Danville High 
Northampton—Merton Cohen, Easton High 
Northumberland Marie E. Groff, Watsontown High 
Perry—Ruth A. Nickel, Duncannon High 
eee a Renn SMR S. Phila. Boys’ 


& 
Joseph P. Motley (2nd) Roman Catho- 
lic High, Phila. 
James N. Sarmousakis (3rd) Central 
High, Phila. 
Theodore Meltzer (4th) W. Phila. High 
Ronald Anderson (5th) Northeast High, 


hila. 
Elizabeth J. Peterson (6th) Phila. 
Girls’ High 
Mildred Bolen (7th) Phila. Girls’ High 
Agnes McGeehan (8th) J. W. Hallahan 
Catholic High, Phila. 
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Pike—John Ray, Matamoras High 

Potter—lIva Jenkins, Coudersport High 
Schuylkill—Harry KE. Strouse, Ashland High 
Snyder—Rudolph Boyer, Selinsgrove High 
Somerset—Sarah Shaulis, Somerset High 
Sullivan—Winifred Kschinka, Dushore High 
Susquehanna—Thelma A. Bryant, Forest City High 
Tioga—Lucienne Buffard, Knoxville High 
Union—Eleanor Brown, Lewisburg High 
Venango—Margaret Urey, Oil City High 
Warren—Chas. DeForest, Warren High 
Washington—Mary T. McDonald, E. Washington High 
Wayne—Gertrude Hiller, Honesdale High 
Westmoreland—Roy Grant, Monessen High 
Wyoming—Martba Eley, Noxen Township High 
York—Russell Stermer, Glen Rock High 





Other Awards 


The Nathan C. Schaeffer Memorial Scholar- 
ship was awarded to Miss Bertha O. Mitchell 
of the Homestead High School. 

The Colorado School of Mines Scholarship 
was awarded to Halfred Wertz, a graduate of 
the Hollidaysburg High School, Blair County. 

The Michigan College of Mining and Tech- 
nology Scholarship was awarded to John A. 
Long, a graduate of the Zerbe Township High 
School, Northumberland County. 

The George Peabody Summer School Schol- 
arship was awarded to Joseph Marchetti, Art 
Supervisor in the Aliquippa Schools, Beaver 
County. 

Edison Scholarship—Ivan Getting of the 
Schenley High School, Pittsburgh, was select- 
ed as Pennsylvania’s representative. In the ex- 
amination at Orange, New Jersey, he was 
awarded an Edison Scholarship good for four 
years in a technical college of his own selec- 
tion. 





Sullivan Expedition Map 


The Pennsylvania Historical Commission is 
forwarding to every school in Pennsylvania a 
map of the Sullivan and Brodhead Expedi- 
tions, throughout Pennsylvania, illlustrating 
the Sullivan Campaign against the Iroquois 
Indians during the summer and autumn of 
1779. The letter accompanying the map con- 
tains the following paragraphs: 

“Believing that the interest in this decisive 
event of the American Revolution which oc- 
curred one hundred and fifty years ago can 
best be aroused by a graphic sketch of the per- 
sons, places, and events of that historic time, 
this map has been prepared for distribution. 
Detailed stories of the varied incidents may be 
read in the histories of the Expedition.” 

“Copies have been sent also to all historical 
societies and libraries in the Commonwealth. 
Personal parchment copies may be procured 
for $1.00 each by writing to Hiram H. Shenk, 
Executive Secretary, State Library and Muse- 
um, Harrisburg, Pa.” 
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Summer School Enrolment 


Out of an enrolment of more than 20,000 in 
the State Teachers Colleges, and Accredited 
Colleges and Universities which conducted 
summer sessions, 16,216 were Pennsylvania 
teachers. This does not include the large num- 
ber who pursued courses in out-of-state and 
European institutions. The enrolment of teach- 
ers in the respective Pennsylvania institutions 
was as follows: 


Allegheny College. . 62 State Teachers 

Beaver College ... 6 Colleges : 

Bryn Mawr College 0 Bloomsburg .. 325 
Bucknell University 219 California .... 798 
Carnegie Institute. 145 ee 354 
College Misericordia 140 E. Stroudsburg 340 
Drexel] Institute ... 102 Edinboro ..... 423 
Duquesne Univ. .. 406 Indiana ...... 930 
Elizabethtown Coll. 62 Kutztown .... 240 
Geneva College.... 305 Lock Haven .. 353 
Gettysburg College. 46 Mansfield .... 320 
Grove City College 88 Millersville ... 284 
Immaculata College 237 Shippensburg.. 404 


Slippery Rock. 482 
West Chester... 522 
Susquehanna Univ. 261 
Temple University. 848 
Univ. of Penna.... 1200 
Univ. of Pittsburgh 1909 
Villa Nova College. 240 
Wash. & Jefferson 
COMGME .cccccecs 4 
Waynesburg Coll... 177 


Juniata College... 183 
Lebanon Valley Coll. 121 
Lehigh University. 32 
Marywood College. 425 
Muhlenberg College 302 
Penn. State College 2400 
Rosemont College.. $2 
Seton Hill College. 334 
St. Francis College 75 





State Teachers Colleges Opening 


The State Teachers Colleges will open for 
the fall session September 10, 1929. The thir- 
teen State Teachers Colleges and the Cheyney 
Training School for Teachers will offer a two- 
year curriculum for the preparation of elemen- 
tary teachers. All the State Teachers Colleges 
will offer a four-year curriculum leading to 
the Baccalaureate Degree in Education. Teach- 
ers completing the four-year curricula are li- 
censed to teach in the Junior High School and 
certain subjects in the secondary field. 

Special curricula are provided for teachers 
who desire to specialize in Art, Commerce, 
Health Education, Home Economics, Kinder- 
garten, Library, and Music. 

The institutions and the curricula each of- 
fers follow: 

State Teachers College, East Stroudsburg—Health 
Education 

State Teachers College, Edinboro—Art Education 

State ‘Teachers College, Indiana—Commerce, Home 
Economics, Art, and Music 

State Teachers College, Kutztown—Art and Library 

State Teachers College, Lock Haven—Kindergarten 

State Teachers College, Mansfield—Home Economics 
and Music 

State Teachers College, Millersville—Library 

State Teachers College, Slippery Rock—Health Edu- 
cation 


State Teachers College, West Chester, Health Educa- 
tion and Music 





Thinking is the hardest work there is which 
is the probable reason why so few engage in 
it—Henry Ford. 
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Sesquicentennial Films Showings 


The report of the secretary of the State 
Board of Censors shows that the films, visual- 
izing the State Government activities which 
were made for the Sesquicentennial, have had 
more than fourteen hundred showings and 
have been viewed by 720,040 people since the 
close of che Sesqui celebration. The collection 
consists of 35 films covering 24 subjects. The 
number of exhibitions of the different films, 
with the number in attendance follows: 


In 
Attend- 


Ecvhibitions ance 


Pennsylvania’s Department of Agri- 
culture 

The 'Taxpayer’s Dollar and What Be- 
comes of It 

How Pennsylvania Educates Her Chil- 
dren 

Brook ‘Trout 

Yellow Perch 

In Penn’s Woods 

The Titan 

Water—Shall It Be Your Servant Or 
Master? 

Life 

sylvania 

Deer 

Vandalism 

The Wild Turkey 

Your Glass of Water—Are You Sure 
It's Safe? 

The Sunshine Lady 

Pennsylvania’s Highways and Scenery 

Motor Vehicle Registration 

Historic Pennsylvania 

Help Yourself 

Making Better Citizens 

Old King Coal 

Financial and Industrial Resources of 


16,299 
22,431 


94,966 
26,024 
33,862 
49,904 
26,161 


23,739 
Conservation 


22,043 
30,842 
19,604 

2,785 
32,584 
32,096 


720,040 


Penna. 
Elective Officers 
Life of State Policeman Haley 
The Welfare Road 


Grand Total 





Census Enumerators 


Dr. W. M. Steuart, Director of the United 
States Census Bureau, is anxious to obtain as 
enumerators for the 1980 United States Cen- 
sus the very best type of men and women; and 
has expressed a desire that school authorities 
will become interested and try to have substi- 
tute teachers and students of the higher grades 
appointed as enumerators. The accuracy of the 
census depends upon the type of men and 
women appointed to these minor positions. 

Because of the large number of unemployed, 
substitute, and retired teachers, the informa- 
tion should be brought to their attention, and 
they should be urged to apply to their Con- 
gressmen at once for this patriotic and digni- 
fied service. ‘ 

In view of the important educational infor- 
mation to be obtained in the next Census (par- 
ticularly in regard to ability to read English 
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with understanding) school people are request- 
ed to aid in making this Fifteenth United 
States Census the most intelligent and search- 
ing thus far undertaken. 





Visual Education Course 


For the first time in the history of the State, 
a definite course in visual and other sensory 
techniques was offered during the summer ses- 
sion at the following Pennsylvania institu- 
tions: State Teachers Colleges at Bloomsburg, 
California, East Stroudsburg, Slippery Rock, 
and West Chester; Seton Hill College, Susque- 
hanna University, and State College. 

One of the outcomes of the summer’s work 
in visual education was the granting of licenses 
by the Department of Labor and Industry, to 
more than 100 teachers, to operate 16 mm. and 
35 mm. projectors. This number, added to the 
80 granted last June and those previously 
licensed, gives the public schools a goodly 
number of trained projectionists for the com- 
ing year. 

The success of this course and the increased 
demand for training in visual techniques have 
led the Board of College Presidents to offer 
during the college term of 1929-30 a course in 
techniques of teaching which will include the 
summary of visual and other techniques used 
at the summer schools. This insures that all 
graduates from State Teacher Training Insti- 
tutions, beginning next June, shall bring to 
their teaching positions a thorough prepara- 
tion in how and when to use visual materials 
in the instructional process. In view of the 
rapid development in the use of the school 
journey, objects-specimens-models, maps, 
charts, projectors, and pictorial materials— 
and their contribution to realistic and concrete 
instruction—teachers cannot be considered 
properly qualified unless they know the values 
of these visual aids and their place in in- 
struction. 





Repeaters 


Laggard students who flunk and repeat 
courses cost more to educate than smart ones 
who pass everything. This is manifestly unfair 
in a public school system in which each student 
should benefit from the same amount of the 
public funds. W. M. Kern, school superin- 
tendent of Walla Walla, Wash., believes that 
laziness accounts for most failures. Last week 
he asked his school board to evaluate a high 
school education, suggested $480, or $30 per 
course. He would have students who repeat 
courses pay $30 per repetition. Thus, he said, 
“no pupil could complain since each....would 
have as much money spent on him as any oth- 
er’—Time. 




















Editorial Note.—In this section we announce a few of the new books sent us by publishers. We 
include only those that we commend to the favorable attention of our readers, who can decide what 
books they want to read, and at the same time gain a passing acquaintance with many other books 


which they may never have the time to read. 


The following announcements, unless signed, do not 


purport to be critical reviews but are intended to supply enough information to enable readers to 


determine whether they wish to secure the books. 














Elsie Singmaster 
Gettysburg 

Elsie Singmaster is the author of You Make 
Your Own Luck, Longmans, Green and Com. 
pany, publishers. She has spent much of her 
life in Pennsylvania, from which countryside 
she has drawn much material for her short 
stories, novels, and children’s books. The locale 
of the present book is the wilds of the Virginia 
mountains. It is a tale of a girl, who, inspired 
by a chance acquaintance, resolves to work 

her way through college. Price, $2. 





PRINCIPLES OF ADOLESCENT EDUCATION. Ralph 
Dornfeld Owen, Professor of Education, 
Temple University. 433 pp. Ronald Press, 
15 E. 26th St., New York City. $2.80. 

This text for college students of secondary 

education is based on the author’s conviction 
that adolescence is the controlling element in 
determining the function and method of the 
secondary school. He, therefore, treats the 
junior high school, the senior high school, and 
the continuation school, not as distinct insti- 
tutions but as parts of one educational field. 
Dr. Owen stresses the social aims of education 
and the need of differentiating the curricula 
according to the pupils’ abilities. Outstanding 
features are the use of cases, simplicity of 
treatment, and adaptation to the needs of 
young teachers. 


GENERAL METHOD: FOUNDATION AND APPLICA- 
TION. John P. Wynne, Professor of Edu- 
cation and Director of Teacher Training, 
State Teachers College, Farmville, Va. 
517 pp. Century. $2.50. 

Based upon recent developments in biology, 
psychology, and sociology and the definition: 
education is life. After a discussion of basic 
principles of teaching and of procedure in cur- 
riculum building, administration, and super- 
vision, the author studies their application to 
concrete cases. Each chapter opens with a list 
of questions and suggestions for the guidance 
of study and discussion and closes with a list 
of references, some of which corroborate the 
author’s point of view, others present oppos- 
ing views. 


THE NATURE AND DIRECTION OF LEARNING. 
William B. Burton, Associate Professor of 
Education, University of Chicago. 595 pp. 
Appleton, 35 West 32nd St., New York 
City. $2.25. 

An introductory textbook in education ex- 
perimentally developed and vividly presented. 
A coherent, unified view of the learning pro- 
cess organized in five units: 

The Nature of Learning and of Teach- 
ing 

General Factors Affecting any Type of 
-Learning 

3. The Learning Types and Their Direc- 

tion 

4. The Pupil’s Subsidiary Learning Activi- 

ties 

5. The Teacher’s General Activities 


CONTEMPORARY EDUCATION, ITS PRINCIPLES 
AND PRACTICE. Paul Klapper, Dean School 
of Education, College of the City of New 
York. 660 pp. Appleton. $2.40. 

A text in principles of education of parti- 
cular value in introductory or orientation 
courses. An attempt to coordinate the accepted 
principles of social and psychological studies 
and to indicate their significance for education 
today. The reader is given an, insight into the 
theory that governs modern practice with re- 
spect to health education, sex education, voca- 
tional training, curriculum-making, extra-cur- 
ricular activities, individualization of instruc- 
tion through such plans as the Dalton System, 
the Winnetka Plan, and the experimental pro- 
grams of child-centered schools, emotional 
training, and guidance of instincts. 
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SocraL Economy. Ezra Bowen, Head Depart- 
ment of Economics, Lafayette College. 
592 pp. Illustrated. Silver Burdett. $1.80. 

Social Economy is a text in problems of 

American democracy. The author, through 
work with the American Economic Associa- 
tion, the Association for Labor Legislation, 
and the Academy of Political and Social Sci- 
ence, was able to obtain valuable analyses of 
political, industrial, and social issues. This 
material was organized and correlated with 
the various topics to be treated, such as gov- 
ernment, education and public opinion, labor 
and production, immigration, transportation, 
population, and national expansion. The book 
is written clearly and simply. Each chapter in- 
cludes four types of exercises. 


METHODS IN INDUSTRIAL EDUCATION. F. Theo- 
dore Struck, Pennsylvania State College. 
214 pp. John Wiley & Sons, New York 
City, N. Y. $2.75. 

The author, who has had wide experience in 
his field. presents a consideration of the best 
ways and means of meeting the definite speci- 
fic requirements of trade and industrial edu- 
cation as opposed to academic education. Af- 
ter discussing the psychology of practical arts 
and vocational education and delving into the 
methods used in teaching the different sub- 
jects, the author treats problems of day 
industrial schools; part-time continuation 
schools: extension work; training in indus- 
try: and teaching the related subjects. The 
book will be valuable in training courses for 
teachers in this field. 


THE TEACHING UNIT, A TYFE StTupy. Douglas 
Waples, Professor of Educational Meth- 
od, University of Chicago, and Charles A. 
Stone, Instructor in Mathematics, Univer- 
versity High School, University of Chica- 
go. 205 pp. Appleton. $2. 

An explicit description of one phase of jun- 
ior high school mathematics. The authors point 
out what to teach, how to find the learner’s 
difficulties, and how to overcome them. An ad- 
mirable exemplification of the unit or Morri- 
son Plan of organization from the cradle of 
the plan, the University of Chicago. 


STATE CERTIFICATION AS A FACTOR IN THE 
TRAINING OF ELEMENTARY TEACHERS-IN- 
SERVICE. William A. Yeager, Head of De- 
partment of Education, State Teachers 
College, Kutztown, Pa. 350 pp. Kutztown 
Publishing Co., Inc. $2.75. 

An evaluation of the results of the state 
program of education (the Edmonds Act of 
1921) which aimed to equalize the quality of 
educational service offered to the children of 
the Commonwealth through the greater equal- 
ization of preparation on the part of the teach- 
er. The author surveys teacher training and 
certification in Pennsylvania to 1921, describes 

“the new program in operation, analyzes 
courses taken by elementary teachers-in-ser- 
vice, and summarizes the results of the pro- 
gram giving elements of strength, points of 

weakness, and suggestions for improvements. 
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CHARACTERISTIC DIFFERENCES OF GOOD AND 
Poor TeacHers. A. S. Barr, Associate 
Professor of Education, University of 
Wisconsin. 127 pp. Public School Publish- 
ing Co., Bloomington, Il. 

A study of the subjective character of cur- 
rent supervisory procedures and the substitu- 
tion of objective terminology for impression- 
istic guesses. The author found that if a group 
of supervisors had closed their eyes, stopped 
up their ears, and had rated recitations at 
random their ratings would have been only 
5 per cent poorer than they were according to 
conventional standards of classroom supervis- 
ion. He gives objective procedure for discover- 
ing the characteristic actions of good and poor 
teachers and the secret of their success or fail- 
ure. He analyzes elements of strength, ele- 
ments of weakness, and personal qualities; 
lists the differences in the teaching perform- 
ance of good and poor teachers; and summar- 
izes both the quantitative as well as the quali- 
tative differences in teaching. Both good and 
poor teachers will read this small book wtih 
profit. Supervisors will revel in it. 


EDUCATIONAL DISABILITY AND CASE STUDIES 
IN REMEDIAL TEACHING. Harry J. Baker, 
Clinical Psychologist, Detroit Public 
Schools. 172 pp. Public School Publishing 
Co. $2. 

The results of coaching sixty pupils who 
failed or were conditioned in fundamental sub- 
jects. Conclusions warrant the appointment of 
one full-time coaching teacher for about 800 
elementary pupils for work with that 5 or 10 
per cent who, because of differences in inter- 
est, personality, intelligence, and social fac- 
tors, do not find the school suited to their 
needs. 


ELEMENTARY STATISTICS. J. Harold Williams, 
Associate Professor of Education, Uni- 
versity of California, Los Angeles, Cali- 
fornia. 220 pp. Heath. 

This book is a primer on elementary statis- 
tics. It is designed to enable individuals with- 
out knowledge of statistical method to secure 
working ability of elementary statistics. It does 
not deal with the theory of statistics but does 
present in a series of lessons abundant exer- 
cises to enable those with little experience in 
statistics to become efficient in the elementary 
statistical computations. The practice prob- 
lems are presented in the order of difficulty, 
numerous suggestions are made for short-cuts, 
and the appendix contains answers to all the 
problems listed so that the beginners have a re- 
liable check as to the accuracy of their work. 
As stated by L. D. Coffman in the preface, it 
presents the tools of the trade, the instruments 
of learning, and the technique of modern 
scientific investigation in their simplest and 
most elementary form. The book is a worth- 
while contribution to the statistical literature 
now available. The simple and direct method 
outlined for the acquisition of skill in the ele- 
mentary statistical procedures is much to be 
commended. 
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TEACHING AND LEARNING THE COMMON 
BRANCHES. C. C. Schmidt, Professor of 
Methods and Superintendent of the Uni- 
versity High School, University of North 
Dakota. 418 pp. Appleton. $2.25. 

An exposition of the soundest and most mod- 
ern methods of teaching the major subjects of 
elementary schools. Full of practical helps for 
the teacher’s actual class work, yet no bag of 
tricks. Recommended to inexperienced teach- 
ers, to experienced teachers who have become 
set in techniques inappropriate to our day, and 
to supervisors in the elementary grades. 

THE PASSING OF THE RECITATION. V. T. Thay- 
er. 332 pp. Heath. 

A recent discussion of general method, The 
- Passing of the Recitation, consists largely of 
material drawn from the history of education, 
educational psychology and philosophy, and 
current teaching practice. Part I describes the 
origin of the recitation method about 1800 
and lists certain principles that were taken 
for granted at the time the recitation method 
originated. In Part II two chapters are con- 
cerned with education as a process of building 
character and as training for citizenship. Six 
chapters are devoted to a discussion of learn- 
ing as an active process. The author’s aim in 
Part II is to state principles which underlie 
present-day educational procedure. However, 
one may well question the advisability of giv- 
ing so much space to this type of material in 
an abstract discussion of learning. Real -prog- 
ress in the improvement of educational method 
and new discoveries in the psychology of learn- 
ing do not usually result from such an ap- 
proach. In Part III the author describes, an- 
alyzes, criticizes, and evaluates various pro- 
cedures which in a large measure are reactions 
to traditional methods of teaching. The topics 
discussed are early criticisms of group instruc- 
tion, supervised study, the Dalton and Winnet- 
ka plans, the socialized recitation, and the 
project method. In Part IV an effort is made 
to combine the contributions of the various 
innovations into a consistent plan of teaching. 
The lesson plan, the assignment, the working 
period, and the socialized period are described 
in a way not materially different from Mor- 
rison’s conception of definite units of learning 
and -teaching to be mastered by pupils and a 
teaching cycle to include opportunity for stim- 
ulation, assimilation, and reaction—Reviewed 
by Carter V. Good. From National Education 
Association. 

Asta. Nellie B. Allen. 445 pp. Ginn. $1. 

This book has been written, that pupils in 
our schools who later will carry on our indus- 
tries and direct our commerce may know more 
of the densely populated Asiatic countries, of 
the skill, industry, and thrift of the people, 
and of the products that add so much to our 
daily comfort, due to their labor. At the end 
of chapters, the author gives suggestions for 
study, geographical, political, and historical 
questions, problem work, and English exer- 
cises. The’ many illustrations themselves make 
one wish to read the book. 
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Story-Lives OF MASTER ARTISTS. Anna Curtis 
Chandler. 303 pp. 18 illustrations from 
photographs. Frederick A. Stokes Co., 
New York. $2.50. 

This volume tells much of interest in the 
lives of Giotto, the shepherd boy, who dared to 
paint life as he saw it; of Filippo, who, car- 
ing for people and beauty around him, painted 
folk in their proper setting; of Leonardo, the 
magician painter; of Michelangelo, great as 
painter and sculptor; of Frans Hals, painter 
of Dutch folk in everyday life; of Rembrandt, 
master of light and shadow; of Valezquez and 
Van Dyck, court painters; of Gainsborough 
and Reynolds, lovers of children; of Millet, 
depicting beauty in everyday work; of Rosa 
Bonheur and her great love for animals; of 
Stuart, painter of our first President; of Ab- 
bey, depicting King Arthur’s Court; and of 
Winslow Homer, our great sea artist. 


AN APPROACH TO COMPOSITION THROUGH Psy- 
CHOLOGY. Phyllis Robbins. 271 pp. Har- 
vard University Press. 

The writer, like any skilled workman, must 
know his materials and his tools. With one set 
of tools, the senses, he gathers materials from 
the outside world of books and daily life, which 
the senses present to the other tool, the mind. 
He must likewise know something of the work- 
ings of other people’s minds. He must sense 
people as an audience and study expression in 
language. The author devotes chapters to the 
setting; the people, both in real life and in 
books; the plot; words as records of the hu- 
man mind, their meaning, changes, history; 
intensive and extensive reading. Subjects and 
suggestions, with many quotations as illustra- 
tive material, follow the discussions. Photo- 
graphic copies of paintings and of sculpture 
enrich the text. 


ANCIENT AND MEDIEVAL History. Carlton J. 
H. Hays and Parker Thomas Moon. 893 
pp. Macmillan. $2.60. 

A textbook for high-school courses in an- 
cient and medieval or in ancient, medieval, and 
early modern history. While intended for a 
one-year course, the volume contains numer- 
cus illustrations, colored plates, maps, time- 
charts, questions for review, topical references 
for further study, and select bibliography. Its 
narrative is most clear and simple, readable 
and teachable. The authors have stressed cul- 
tural factors,—those most significant in the 
society and the economy, in the art and the re- 
ligion, as well as in the politics and the wars 
of early hunters, farmers, tribesmen, and the 
enduring civilizations of various peoples. This 
world history of the past prepares for an un- 
er of the world problems of the pres- 
ent. 


ENGLISH IN ACTION. J. C. Tressler. 468 pp. 
Illustrated. Heath. 

The book, which is intended for the ninth 
and tenth grades, lives up to its name by giv- 
ing a maximum of examples with a minimum 
of theory and rules. One of eléven planks in 
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the platform on which English in Action is 
built is “The best way to help pupils to learn 
what they need to know about grammar, spell- 
ing, punctuation, capitalization, and the effect- 
ive sentence is to ‘test, teach, test, teach, test, 
teach to the point of mastery.’ ”’ The text bears 
this plank out by containing many varied 100 
per cent or mastery tests so constructed that 
either the teacher or the pupils can score them 
quickly and accurately. Explanations are 
based on illustrations, some of which are in 
color. Provision for individual differences is 
made. The book is adaptable and flexible. 


SENTENCE AND PARAGRAPH TECHNIQUE. Mary 
E. Doak and Henry A. Doak. 293 pp. 
Prentice-Hall, New York City. $1.50. 

This book, built on a new plan, is not a 

grammar—it aims at correct writing, not at 
grammatical knowledge. It was designed to do 
two things: 1. To enable the student to ac- 
quire correctness and flexibility in writing. 2. 
To stress the use of transitional words in par- 
agraphs, and give the student an insight into 
logical paragraph structure. It shows how to 
guard against everyday errors, such as: treat- 
ment of part of a sentence as a whole sen- 
tence; incorrect punctuation of compound sen- 
tences; indiscriminate use of compound sen- 
tences; use of dangling participles; wordiness, 
because of failure to use effective construc- 
tions; and incorrect use of substantives. 


GREGG SHORTHAND SERIES. GREGG SHORTHAND 
MANUAL. $1.50. GREGG SPEED STUDIES. 
$1.20. PROGRESSIVE EXERCISES. $.50. An- 
niversary editions. John Robert Gregg. 
Gregg Publishing Co., New York, N. Y. 

In the new Manual shorthand is presented 

as a skill subject. The principles are scientific- 
ally presented in twelve chapters, instead of 
the twenty lessons appearing in the present 
Manual, making possible a marked reduction 
in the time of learning. Prefixes and suffixes 
have been considerably reduced to conform to 
the findings of research, and are introduced 
in the order of frequency. The outstanding 
feature of Speed Studies is the presentation 
of reading and dictation material in its short- 
hand form instead of in print, as is done in 
most shorthand dictation books. In Progres- 
sive Exercises each of the thirty-six exercises 
is a thorough objective test of the principles 
presented in the correspondingly numbered 
unit in the Shorthand Manual. 


THE FOUNDATIONS OF AMERICAN GOVERNMENT. 
Herman A. Spendt and Frederick Lynne 
Ryan. 500 pp. Illustrated. Heath. 

A very up-to-date text in civics, designed to 
teach intelligent citizenship to students in the 
two upper years of the high school. The his- 
torical development of our institutions is thor- 
oughly explained and a considerable emphasis 
has been put on the duties of citizenship. In 
the concluding chapter special emphasis has 
been given to American traditions and ideals. 
The appendices give a complete explanation 
of the Constitution and a glossary of political 
terms. ° 
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STORIES OF THE ANCIENT PEOPLES. A primary 
history. Henry Smith Chapman. 169 pp. 
Illustrated. Houghton Mifflin. $.80. 

This text for study in grade IV gives a very 
good story of the rise of civilization. The con- 
tributions of each of the ancient nations, in- 
cluding Egypt, Babylon, Assyria, Greece, 
Rome, and Scandinavia, are told by means of 
the good old myths and by story-like history. 


IN TRAINING FOR HEALTH. C. E. Turner and 
Jeanie M. Pinckney. 151 pp. Illustrated. 


Heath. 

This health book is designed for use in the 
fourth grade. The analogy of training for 
sport is used to engage the class in training 
for health. 


SECRETARIAL PROCEDURE. Stella S. Center and 
Max J. Herzberg. 480 pp. Ronald Press 
Co., 15 E. 26th St., New York City. $3.25. 

The authors state that “the purpose of this 
volume is to establish immediate and direct 
contact between the student-secretary and ac- 
tual business situations.” In order to picture 
the actual conditions of the secretary’s work, 
the authors made a survey of secretarial pro- 
cedures in a number of business and profes- 
sional offices in New York City. Part I of this 
book gives the results of the survey in narra- 
tive form. Part II reduces to principles the 
general requirements of practice illustrated 
in Part I and gives information which the 
student needs in addition to the usual steno- 
graphic courses to prepare adequately for ad- 
vancement to such positions. 


DEBATING FOR HIGH SCHOOLS, Ray W. Immel 
and Ruth H. Whipple. 251 pp. Ginn. $1.36, 
The introduction of this book gives the his- 
tory, types, purpose, and benefits of debates. 
In the succeeding chapters analysis and proof, 
sources of material, evidence, the brief, deliv- 
ery, and refutation are presented. Of as much 
interest to teacher and pupil as are these chap- 
ters will be the appendices in which are 
found: propositions for debate; exercises in 
pronunciation and enunciation; model briefs; 
model speeches; judging a debate; and notes 
for teachers. 


TRAVEL SKETCHES OF TopAy. C. L. Hanson and 
W. J. Gross. 325 pp. Ginn. $.92. 

These travel sketches present a wide variety 
of subjects, of countries, and of treatment. 
Taken from twenty-two modern books written 
by travelers like Roosevelt, Halliburton, and 
Mary Roberts Rinehart, the stories prove to 
be fascinating as well as instructive reading. 


PARMI LES CONTEURS MODERNES. Eric Viele 
Greenfield. 235 pp. Illustrated. Ginn. $.84. 
A French reader containing the best efforts 
of some of the modern short story writers. The 
book which contains fourteen selections is too 
difficult for first-year students but would be 
suitable for those who have a basic vocabulary 
and are well founded in the rudiments of 
grammar. Exercises supply questions for con- 
versation purposes and material for a compar- 
atively thorough grammar review. 
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BEGINNING CHEMIsTRY. G. L. Fletcher, H. O. 
Smith, and Benjamin Harrow. 476 pp. Il- 
lustrated. American. 

An elementary chemistry book the first six 
chapters of which serve as a gradual transi- 
tion from what the pupils already know to 
what they are expected to master. From these 
chapters the book proceeds to a study of mat- 
ter from a modern point of view. Questions for 
review are given at the end of each chapter 
and brief summaries for review at the end of 
the book. The language is simple and the illus- 
trations illuminating. 


ADVENTURING IN YOUNG AMERICA and BUILD- 
ING OuR CouNTRY. Edna McGuire and 
Claude A. Phillips. 370 and 362 pp. Illus- 
trated. Macmillan. 

These two books provide good material for 
readings in history for children in the inter- 
mediate and upper grades. By means of his- 
torically accurate information they present the 
story of our country in such a way that the 
child can not help appreciating our wonder- 
ful heritage. Various devices of checking and 
measuring results are given at the end of each 
chapter. In the second book the interesting 
problems of modern communication and trans- 
portation are discussed. 


JOURNALISTIC WRITING. Grant M. Hyde. 
Revised edition. 464 pp. Appleton. $1.60. 

This book is a revised edition of A Course 
in Journalistic Writing of 1920, incorporating 
the things which the intervening years have 
proved of value and of necessity. The author 
stresses the idea that journalism in high 
school is the most instructive as well as the 
most interesting form of English Composition. 


DIRECTED StTupy Gumes for Pitkin and 
Hughes’ Farm and Field; Knowlton’s In- 
troduction to World Geography; and Lon- 
don’s The Call of the Wiid and Other Sto- 
ries. A. Leonhardy, G. W. Hogoboom, and 
E. Van Patten. Macmillan. $.48 each. 

These guides are designed to give the pupils 
individual instruction in reading comprehen- 
sion. They consist of all varieties of exercises 
which test the ability to comprehend written 
work and to follow directions. By means of 
these exercises both, the teacher and the pupil 
can record progress. 


HIsTORY OF THE UNITED STATES. Charles A. 
Beard and Mary R. Beard. Revised edi- 
tion. 679 pp. Illustrated. Macmillan. $1.96. 

The scope of the older edition of “History of 
the United States” has been widened to in- 
clude “American culture in the broadest sense: 
thought as well as commerce, science as well 
as politics, and art as well as industry.” 


ProvE It YourseELF. Bertha F. Gordon. 256 
pp. Illustrated. F. A. Owen Publishing 
Co. $1.50. 

This book of easy experiments in element- 
ary science is intended for the third to the 
eighth grades. The experiments, which teach 
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many fundamental principles of the physical 
sciences which enter into daily life, can be per- 
formed without any special science or labora- 
tory equipment. 


THE AMERICAS, Book Two: The Earth and Its 
People. Wallace W. Atwood and Helen G. 
Thomas. 316 pp. Illustrated. Ginn. $1.40. 

The Americas is the second book of a new 

series of geographies on the single-cycle plan. 
It presents for study North and South Amer- 
ica, showing how conditions of geographic en- 
vironment influence the lives and work of the 
people of the Western Hemisphere. Pictures 
are profuse and have added usefulness be- 
cause of questions underneath which test 
knowledge of the text. Maps are indexed in 
atlas style. 


FORMING CoRRECT LANGUAGE Hasits. Manual 
for teacher and pads for pupils. J. K. 
Ellwood, Meador Publishing Co., Boston, 
Mass. Manual, $1; pads, $.25 each. 

This language series aims to lay a substan- 
tial foundation for the use of any text by the 
means of habit formation. In order that the 
teacher may understand the conditions and 
causes of the problem, the Manual discusses 
them first in no uncertain terms. The respon- 
sibility is placed, and teachers are urged to 
try consciously for habit formation. The 
Manual also explains the principles of habit 
formation and the use of the pads in this for- 
mation. The pads, which consist of exercises 
and games, enable the teacher to aim for neat- 
ness, accuracy, and correct sentence structure. 
Pad I is intended for use as soon as the pupils 
are able to write a short sentence legibly. 
Pads II and III are for use in Grade 2, and 
Pads IV and V, not yet completed, will be for 
Grade 3. 


THE NATURE OF CONDUCT. Percival M. Sy- 
monds. 332 pp. Macmillan. 

In this book Professor Symonds aims to 
“define, classify, and show relationships of 
conduct in terms of modern psychology.” Con- 
duct is defined as that “overt behavior of a 
human being which involves an issue respect- 
ing himself, that issue making a difference in 
his satisfaction with life.” Two chapters out- 
line the biological and physiological basis of 
conduct, including a statement of the main 
divisions of conduct. Sections of a large num- 
ber of general and special conduct codes are 
reproduced and discussed. 





Pertinent Pamphlets 
A LIBERAL EDUCATION. Everett Dean Martin, 
Director of the People’s Institute, New 
York City. Published by the American Li- 
brary Association, 520 N. Michigan Ave., 
Chicago. Single copies, 25 cents; in lots of 
10 or more, 15 cents. 

Does our ideal of a democracy of culture put 
dynamite in the hands of children? Are we 
running a ship with a set of brilliant engi- 
neers and no pilot? What kind of game are we 
playing with destiny? 
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A PRIMER OF INTERNATIONAL CIvIcs. Bertha- 
lee Broyles. Friends’ Peace Committee, 
804 Arch St., Philadelphia, Pa. 

Indispensable for those who are teaching 
civics and history in the world of President 

Hoover, of Ambassador Dawes, of J. Ramsey 

Macdonald, and of the Paris Peace Pact. A 

twenty-two-page book full of definite projects 

for the classroom and discussion group on a 

better understanding of the world today. 

Available at the peace exhibit at your county 

institute, at the Department of International 

Relations, Pennsylvania W. C. T. U., Mrs. W. 

A. Broyles, State College, Pa., or at the above 

address. 


SCHOOLMAN’S HANDBOOK OF VISUAL EDUCA- 
TION. Louis Walton Shepley. James C. 
Muir & Co., 10 S. 18th Street, Philadel- 
phia, Pa. $.25. 

A pamphlet covering the four fundamental 

— of projection apparatus used in school 

work. 





Books Received 


American Book Company, 88 Lexington Ave., 
New York City: 
FIRST YEAR LATIN. P. O. Place. 
INTERMEDIATE LATIN LESSONS. P. O. Place. 
MAKERS AND DEFENDERS OF AMERICA. Re- 
vised Edition. Anna E. Foote and A. W. 
Skinner. 


Bruce Publishing Company, 30 Church St., 
New York City: 

SHORT COURSE IN MECHANICAL DRAWING. 
Wm. A. DeVette. 


Century Co., 353 Fourth Ave., New York City: 

ENGLISH LITERATURE IN FACT AND STORY. 

A brief account of its writers and their 
background. George F. Reynolds. $2. 


The Chemical Foundation, Inc., 85 Beaver St., 
New York City: 


CHEMISTRY IN MEDICINE. Julius Steiglitz. 


Doubleday, Doran & Company, Inc., Garden 
City, New York: 
Am I GerTiInG AN EDUCATION? G. A. Coe, 
John Dewey, W. L. Phelps, Paul Porter, 
F. D. Slutz, J. S. Wilson, Sherwood 
Eddy. 


E. P. Dutton and Company, 300 Fourth Ave., 
New York City: 
A BUCCANEER’S Loc. C. M. Bennett. $2. 
THE CHRISTOPHER ROBIN READER. A. A. Mil- 
ne. $1.25. 
CLIPPER SHIPS DONE IN CORK MODELS. Pe- 
; ter Adams. $1.25. 
Fairy GRAMMAR. J. H. Carpenter and Alice 
Hoben. 
* Gay NecK. HARI THE JUNGLE LAD. JUNGLE 
BEASTS AND MEN, and 
‘ KARI THE ELEPHANT. Dhan G. Mukerji. 
$1.25 each. 
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Goop Farry TALES IRISH ONES. Jo McMa- 
hon. $2. 

JACK-KNIFE CooKERY. J. A. Wilder. $2. 

THE STORY OF PIERRE PONS. Francis DeMio- 
mandre. $2.50. 


Ginn and Company, 15 Ashburton Place, Bos- 

ton, Mass.: 

ALGEBRA FOR TopAy. William Betz. $1.32. 

ALPHA INDIVIDUAL NUMBER PRIMER. Super- 
vising staff of Summit Experimental 
School, Cincinnati, Ohio. $.40. 

ALPHA INDIVIDUAL ARITHMETICS. Book One, 
Parts I and II. $.82 and $.36. 

BETTER ENGLISH. Jeschke, Porter, and Gil- 
let. Grades Seven and Eight. $.60 and 
$.72 


COTTON AND OTHER USEFUL FIBRES. N. B. 
Allen. $.80. 

INTRODUCTION TO SCIENCE. O. W. Caldwell 
and F. D. Curtis. $1.68. 

THE LAND OF MAKE-BELIEVE. Irma A. Ketch- 
-um and Anna L. Rice. $.80. 

My WorkBook. For the Beginner in Read- 
ing. A. H. Sutton. $.48. 

THE NEW PATH TO READING. Book One. A. 
D. Cordts. $.64. 

NEw PLANE GEOMETRY. H. E. Hawkes, W. 
A. Luby, and F. C. Touton. $1.32. 
NEW TYPEWRITING STUDIES. Elementary 

Course. W. E. Harned. $1.20. 

ORATIONS OF CICERO. F. G. Moore and J. E. 
Barss. $1.96. - 

Our Story READER. FIRST AND SECOND 
Books. W. H. Kirk, L. VanHeyde, M. 
M. Orr. $.68 and $.80. 

PINOCCHIO’S VISIT TO AMERICA. Angelo Pa- 
tri. $.64. 

PREMIER LIVRE DE FRANCAIS. Noelia Du- 
brule. $1.40. 

THE PROBLEM AND PRACTICE ARITHMETICS. 
First Book. D. E. Smith, E. M. Luse, 
and E. L. Morss. $.80. 

SCIENCE AND THE Way TO HEALTH. J. M. 
Andress and M. A. Brown. $1. 

A WORKBOOK FOR STUDENTS IN POULTRY 
HUSBANDRY. W. A. Broyles and A. D. 
Wilson. $.80. 


Globe Book Company, 175 Fifth Ave., New 

York City: 

BIOLOGY EXPERIMENT SHEETS. S. R. Safir. 

BOOKKEEPING EXERCISES. First and Second 
Year. R. G. Smolin and Nathaniel Fil- 
fus. $.50 and $.67. 

GENERAL SCIENCE. For Reviews. W. D. Pul- 
vermacher and C. H. Vosburgh. $.50. 

MODERN TYPEWRITING. H. J. Foley. $1.80. 


D.C. Heath and Company, 285 Columbus Ave., 
Boston, Mass.: ' 
ANT HILLS AND SOAP BUBBLES. M. G. Phil- 
lips. $.92. 
BEGINNERS’ SPANISH. J. M. Pittaro and 
Alexander Green. 
_ COURSE IN CHEMIsTRY. L. C. Newell. 
1.48. 
CHARACTER Book. For fourth, fifth and sixth 
grades. Curtis Gentry. $.36. 
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COMMUNITY CIVICS AND RURAL LIFE. A. W. 
Dunn. $1.48. 

COMMUNITY CIVICS FOR CITY SCHOOLS. A. 
W. Dunn. $1.48. 

COMMUNITY HEALTH. C. E. Turner, G. B. 
Collins. 

DIAGNOSTIC TESTS AND REMEDIAL DRILLS IN 
First CourRSE ALGEBRA. W. W. Hart. 
$.56. 

FIESTAS Y COSTUMBRES ESPANOLAS. C. E. 
Kany. 

HERNANI. Victor Hugo. 

Honry BEES AND Farry Dust. Mary G. 
Phillips. 

LABORATORY MANUAL FOR MODERN EvRO- 
PEAN History. J. J. Moe and M. S. 
Thorpe. $.96. 

MASTERY SPELLER. Junior High School, 
Grades 7-9. J. H. Smith and W. C. Bag- 
ley. $.80. 

TEN OvuTpooR MEN. James Speed. $.72. 

THEORY AND TECHNIQUE OF WOMEN’S BAS- 
KETBALL. Marjorie E. Fish. 

YUKON, THE SILVER Fox. Arland D. Weeks. 
$.68. 


Henry Holt and Company, 19 W. 44th St., 
New York City: 

COMPOSITION AND GRAMMAR. A. M. Hitch- 
cock. 

DIRECTED StuDY MANUAL TO ACCOMPANY 
EPpocHS OF WoRLD ProGRESS. A. O. 
Rohrbach and Joseph Leswing. 

Group LIFE AND SOcIAL PROBLEMS. E. H. 
Shideler. 

NOTES FOR TEACHERS USING COMPOSITION 
AND GRAMMAR. A. M. Hitchcock. 
OUTLINE WORKBOOK FOR AMERICAN HISTORY. 

Nelle L. Holmes. 


The Johns Hopkins Press, Baltimore, Md.: 
DEVELOPING APPRECIATION THROUGH TEACH- 
ING LITERATURE. Angela M. Broening. 


$2. 


Little, Brown, and Company, Boston, Mass.: 
THE NEw WIDE AWAKE FOURTH READER. 
Clara Murray. 


Longmans, Green and Company, 55 Fifth Ave., 

New York City: 

THE CHILDREN’S PLAY-HourR Book. 3rd 
Hour. Stephen Southwold. $2. 

Grey Mawen. A. D. Howden-Smith. $2.50. 

THE JUMPING-OFF PLACE. Marian H. Mc- 
Neely. 

JUNIPER GREEN. Mary W. Keyes. $2. 

OLAF LOFOTEN FISHERMAN. Constanke W. 
Schram. $2. 

PEEP IN THE WORLD. F. E. Crichton. $1.75. 

Rep Prior’s Lecacy. Alfred H. Bill. $2. 

WuHaT’LL You Do WHEN You Grow UP? 
Berta and Elmer Hader. $1. 


Maemillan Company, 60 Fifth Ave., New 
York City: 
THE Swiss FAMILY RoBINSON. J. D. Wyss. 
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TEACHER’S BOOK TO ACCOMPANY A CHILD’S 
NUMBER PRIMER. Julie E. and Saul Ba- 
danes. $.80. 


Manual Arts Press, Peoria, IIl.: 
Paper Toys. Anna E. Pauli. $1.40. 


Meador Publishing Company, 27 Beach St., 
Boston, Mass.: 


THE NEw Spirit. J. F. Volkert. $1. 


Charles E. Merrill Company, 440 Fourth Ave., 
New York City: 
THE NEW HEALTHY LIVING. Books One and 
Two. C. E. A. Winslow and Mary L. 
Hahn. 


G. P. Putnam’s Sons, 2 W. 45th St., New York 
City: 
DAvID GOES TO GREENLAND. D. B. Putnam. 
DERIC IN MESA VERDE. Deric Nusbaum. 
THREE Boy Scouts IN AFRICA. R. D. Doug- 
las, D. R. Martin, and D. L. Oliver. 


Silver, Burdett, and Company, 39 Division St., 
Newark, N. J.: 

LA LECTURE EXPLIQUEE. A. L. Cru. 

THE Music Hour IN THE KINDERGARTEN AND 
First GRADE. O. McConathy, W. O. 
Miessner, E. B. Birge, and Mabel E. 
Bray. 


Frederick A. Stokes Company, New York City: 


WaAR-PAINT AND PowpER-HoRN. Vernon 
Quinn. $2. 
YOUNG PIONEERS ON WESTERN TRAILS. O. 
H. Kneen. $2. 
John Wiley and Sons, 440 Fourth Ave., New 
York City: 


EFFICIENCY IN VOCATIONAL EDUCATION. J. 
C. Wright and C. R. Allen. $3. 


Published by author, Danville, Indiana: 


SCIENCE AND RELIGION. As they look to a 
layman. Jonathan Rigdon. 





Pertinent Pamphlets 


BIBLIOGRAPHY OF THE TEACHING OF SOCIAL 
STUDIES, 25c. Selected and arranged by 
Edgar C. Bye, Professor of Social Stud- 
ies, State Teachers College, Shippensburg, 
Pa. Home Study Department, Clark Uni- 
versity, Worcester, Mass. 


COLUMBIA RESEARCH BUREAU CHEMISTRY AND 
ALGEBRA TESTS. World Book Company, 
Yonkers-on-Hudson, New York 


DIAGNOSTIC TESTS IN LATIN. Based on Gray 
and Jenkin’s Latin For Today. $3 per 
package. Ginn. 


ELWELL-FOWLKES BOOKKEEPING TEST. World 
Book Company, Yonkers-on-Hudson, New 
York 

FORMING CoRRECT LANGUAGE HABITs. Meador 
Publishing Company, Boston, Mass. 

(Turn to page 60) 














JOHN P. Lozo, former assistant principal of 
Altoona High School, has been elected princi- 
pal of the senior high school in Reading. 


GALEN JONES, who came to Reading as sen- 
ior high school principal from Port Arthur, 
Texas, last September, has been appointed as- 
sistant superintendent in charge of high 
schools in Tulsa, Oklahoma, by Merle Prunty 
who was recently elected superintendent to 
succeed P. P. Claxton. 


W. T. Root, professor of psychology in the 
University of Pittsburgh, has become head of 
the department of psychology replacing J. H. 
White. 


HERBERT F. GoopRICH, professor of law at 
the University of Michigan and adviser on 
professional and public relations of the Amer- 
ican Law Institute, is the new dean of the 
University of Pennsylvania Law School. John 
Dickinson of Princeton University and Fran- 
cis S. Philbrick of the University of Illinois 
have been appointed professors of law. 


ALLAN C. VALENTINE, assistant professor of 
English at Swarthmore College, has been ap- 
pointed dean of men to succeed Detlev Bronk. 
Dr. Bronk has been named director of the 
Eldridge R. Johnson Foundation for Research 
in Medical Physics at the University of Penn- 
sylvania. 


KENNEDY T. FRIEND, a lawyer of Pitts- 
burgh, provided in his will for the sum of 
$500,000 for the education of the children of 
members of the Allegheny County bar. They 
will be sent to Yale University and to the 
University of Paris. 


LAMBERT GREENAWALT of York, supervisor 
of the English department and faculty adviser 
of the York High Weekly, has been elected 
director of high school English and social 
studies and assistant to the principal of the 
Senior High School for a big program of cur- 
riculum revision in the city. 


ELIZABETH BOLAND, a graduate of Sharon 
High School in the class of 1929, never missed 
a session and never was tardy in her twelve 
years of study. 


CHARLES L. GENTZLER, who has been prin- 
cipal of the Fayetteville Consolidated Schools 
for the last several years, has resigned to ac- 














cept the principalship of the consolidated 
schools of Cashtown, Adams County. 


W. H. Hess of Fayetteville has been elected 
to succeed Mr. Gentzler at Fayetteville. 


ALEXANDER G. RUTHVEN, former dean of ad- 
ministration at the University of Michigan, 
has been named to succeed Clarence Little, 
who recently resigned as president of the in- 
stitution. 


HERBERT G. MEANS, who for eleven years 
has served in the North Braddock Public 
Schools as high school principal and super- 
vising principal, has resigned to accept the 
superintendenecy of the East Liverpool, Ohio, 
Schools. 


F. DEWITT ZUERNER, who has been a teach- 
er in the North Braddock High School for 
eight years, has been chosen to succeed Mr. 
Means as supervising principal. 


ANNA B. Pratt of Philadelphia, educator, 
welfare worker, and student of society, has 
been elected by the Board of Judges to mem- 
bership in the Board of Education of Phila- 
delphia. Miss Pratt replaces Laura H. Carnell, 
who died recently and who for thirty-six years 
was associated with Temple University. 


HERBERT J. STACK, associate professor of 
education, Pennsylvania State College, is to 
address the Eighteenth Annual Safety Con- 
gress to be held in Chicago, September 30- 
October 5, on the subject, “Will the High 
School Student Cooperate in Safety Work?” 


D. B. KRAyYBILL, former superintendent of 
Redstone Township Schools, Republic, has been 
elected superintendent of the Wheeling, W. 
Virginia, Schools. 


EDWIN TWITMYER of Olympia, Washing- 
ton, a subscriber to the PENNSYLVANIA SCHOOL 
JOURNAL for many years, has just passed his 
seventy-fifth milestone. Mr. Twitmyer writes, 
“IT am still on the job and very happy I can 
be. I am going to read the JOURNAL as long as 
I am alive.” 


J. M. KELLEY, who was the first secretary 
of the Franklin County School Principals’ As- 
sociation, has been elected head of the depart- 
ment of history of the Mechanicsburg schools. 
Mr. Kelley has been principal of the Zullmyer 
School in Franklin County for five years, 
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An Old and Trustworthy Friend of All Teachers 
The Teachers Protective Union 








‘“*THE LARGEST ORGANIZATION OF ITS KIND IN THE WORLD”’ 
Provides Health and Accident Protection for Teachers AT COST 


Over a million dollars in benefits paid to members. 
Nearly $400,000 Assets for the protection of members. 


Benefits Paid to Members During 1928—$150,080.40 
In Pennsylvania during 1928, there were paid 1,912 claims, totaling $70,264.52. 
Benefits paid to Members during first six months of 1929, $124,186.65 


The Non-Cancelable Health and Accident Protection for Teachers 





Benefits paid during the entire year. 
All Diseases and Accidents covered. 
Cost does not increase with age. 





Breneman Bldg. Lancaster, Pa. 


Please send me descriptive printed matter and appli- 
cation forms for your exceptional health and accident 
protection for Teachers. It is understood that this 
carries no obligation on my part. 








IMPORTANT FACTS 
Approved by State Insurance Departments. 


Member of Pennsylvania Insurance Federation. 
Take two minutes to fill out this form; or see our Local Deputy. 


Endorsed by Boards of Education. 


WOU daeinvene snevacicdadevatdnccvdeneneeecuevennaaa 
fo TEETER ETC EE RET COTE E CL TEC EOE Ce 
ERE RO RE OPE eT Ee ON e. savesecae 
on Serer peerert prcectr (Pa.) 




















OLIVE GRAY, who was assistant superinten- 
dent of schools at Hutchinson, Kansas, has 
joined the editorial department of Hall & Mc- 
Creary Co., Chicago, Illinois. Formerly pro- 
fessor of education and psychology in several 
state teachers’ colleges, Miss Gray was for 
many years a member of the National Society 
for the Study of Education and of the Nation- 
al Conference of supervisors and directors of 
instruction. She received her Bachelor’s and 
Master’s degrees from the University of Chi- 
cago, with “Departmental Honors in Educa- 
tion.” 


BerTHA O. MITCHELL, teacher in the Home- 
stead High School, has been awarded the Na- 
than C. Schaeffer memorial scholarship, ac- 
cording to an announcement made by the De- 
partment of Public Instruction. Miss Mitchell 
will do her post graduate work in Columbia 
University. 


EDWIN U. SOWERS, treasurer of the Sowers 
Printing Company where the JOURNAL has 
been printed for eight years, has been elected 
president of the Chamber of Commerce of Leb- 
anon. 


FREDERICK PROSCH, director of health and 
physical education at the New Jersey Normal 
School at Glassboro, has been appointed head 





of the health and physical education depart- 
ment of Teachers College, Temple University. 
Mr. Prosch succeeds Charles J. Prohaska, who 
resigned to become director of physical edu- 
cation for the State of Connecticut. 


ERNA GRASSMUCK, teacher of geography in 
the State Teachers College, Indiana, has con- 
cluded a year’s study at the University of 
Chicago, as the first recipient of the Nathan 
C. Schaeffer Memorial Scholarship, majoring 
in her special line of interest, geography. She 
completed nine courses for a total of thirty 
hours, fulfilling the requirements for the Mas- 
ter’s degree, which will be awarded on her 
completion of a thesis on “Land Utilization in 
Ceylon.” Sir Thomas Lipton, the great tea 
merchant, is interested in this study and is 
having data sent to Miss Grassmuck from his 
holdings in Ceylon. 

Among the term papers formulated by Miss 
Grassmuck was 6éne on “The Economic Geog- 
raphy of Philadelphia at the Beginning of the 
Nineteenth Century,” which will be published 
in magazine form and dedicated to Dr. Schaef- 
fer, former State Superintendent of Public 
Instruction, in whose memory the scholarship 
was founded. The scholarship is awarded an- 
nually by the Pennsylvania State Council of 
Education and carries with it the sum of 
$600. 
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Mrs. ALIcE F. KIERNAN of the State Coun- 
cil of Education and Mrs. A. H. Reeve, presi- 
dent of the National Parent and Teachers As- 
sociation, are making an interesting tour of 
Europe conferring with groups of educators, 
parent-teacher leaders, and child welfare spe- 
cialists. Mrs. Kiernan represented the State 
Council on this trip and attended the W. F. E. 
A. conierence at Geneva. 


PROFESSOR JOHN Dewey of Columbia Uni- 
versity will be presented with life membership 
in the National Education Association on the 
seventieth anniversary of his birth on October 
20. Announcement of the award was made at 
the recent Atlanta meeting. 


L. H. WaGENHOorRST, director of teacher 
training at the State Teachers College, Slip- 
pery Rock, was granted a leave of absence 
last summer to offer three graduate courses 
in Educational Administration and Supervis- 
ion at the George Peabody College for Teach- 
ers, Nashville, Tennessee. There were 3,300 
students enrolled during the summer quarter. 


J. W. GOSNELL, principal of the Ridge Ave- 
nue School, York, is entering upon his forty- 
fifth year as a public school teacher. He has 
been in charge of this school for twenty-three 
years, and before coming to York he taught in 
the schools of Newberry Township, Goldsboro, 
and Lewisberry. His favorite academic sub- 
jects are mathematics, history, and English. 


E. ALLEN DRAWBAUGH, who completed fifty 
years of teaching in the Steelton Schools June 
21, was presented with a purse of $50 at the 
promotion. exercises of the schools. Mr. Draw- 
baugh, who will be seventy-one years old in 
October, is a graduate of Shippensburg State 
Teachers College and studied at the Univer- 
sity of Pennsylvania. 


DALE D. McMAsTER of the Cochran Junior 
High School, Johnstown, succeeds James Killi- 
us, now superintendent, as principal of the 
senior high school. Mr. McMaster is in turn 
succeeded by L. G. Schaeffer. 


AT A MEETING of the school board of Upper 
Augusta Township on July 30, a resolution 
was passed requesting the Department of Pub- 
lic Instruction for. permission to organize a 
four-year Community Vocational School. This 
school will replace the two-year high school 
which has been maintained for the last several 
years. 


FOURTH WARD SCHOOL, a new building in 
Sunbury, was dedicated August 5 at impres- 
sive exercises. Taking part were members of 
the board of education and other school offi- 
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cials, the Parent-Teacher Association, pupils, 
and the high school band. 


SWISSVALE passed a bond issue of $250,000 
in March for building purposes. There is now 
under construction a grade school building 
containing twenty-eight classrooms, a gymna- 
sium, an auditorium, and the necessary offices 
and supply rooms. 


THE PROMOTION PROGRAM of the College Hill 
School, Beaver Falls, was built around the 
activities of the school. Three of the subjects 
listed on the program and presented by stu- 
dents were: Objectives of the Junior High 
School; Guidance in the Junior High School; 
and Health Education in the Junior High 
School. 


COLLEGE HILL SCHOOL, Beaver Falls, raised 
$416.50 last year to spend for visual education 
equipment. The school now owns a Keystone 
Slide Lantern and a Holmes portable motion 
picture machine. 


WARWICK OGLESBY, president of the Com- 
monwealth Trust Co., Harrisburg, has been 
elected by the Retirement Board to complete 
the unexpired term of Aaron Kreider who died 
recently. 


PENNSYLVANIA was represented at the Gen- 
eva Conference of the W. F. E. A. by Charles 
H. Boehm of Richboro; Helen Davidson, Will- 
iam M. Davidson, W. F. Kennedy, and Eliza- 
beth M. Lee of Pittsburgh; Nellie G. Hanlon 
of Monongahela; Mrs. Alice F. Kiernan of 
Overbrook; -and Irma C. Wieand of Phila- 
delphia. 


THE SUM OF $500,000 has been given to the 
University of Pennsylvania by Edward B. 
Robinette, Philadelphia banker, for the estab- 
lishment of three memorial professorships. 


THE NEW STATE COMMISSION to study the 
plan of financing our public schools was an- 
nounced July 19 by Governor John S§. Fisher. 
The Governor appointed Worthington Scran- 
ton, Scranton; Henry W. A. Hanson, presi- 
dent, Gettysburg College; and James A. Con- 
nelly, Ludiow. Augustus F. David, Jr., presi- 
dent pro tem of the Senate, appointed George 
T. Weingartner, New Castle; Clarence J. 
Buckman, Langhorne; and Warren R. Rob- 
erts, Bethlehem. Aaron B. Hess, speaker of 
the House, appointed Thomas B. Wilson, 
Bradford; C. J. Goodnough, Emporium; and 
Jacob Mathay, Philadelphia. 


THE NEW SCHOOL BUILDING at Audubon was 
dedicated August 17 by the Lower Providence 
School Board. Oscar L. Schwartz is the super- 
vising principal, 
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A Year’s Wear 


ahead of every text book! 
Provide Extra Support by using 


HOLDEN BOOK COVERS 


Keep them Clean a Teach Thrift 





Promote Healthful Conditions & Save Money for the Taxpayers 























“+48 b+ 
HOLDEN PATENT BOOK COVER COMPANY 
MILES C. HOLDEN, President Springfield, Massachusetts 
ANNOUNCING 


VOCATIONS 
The World’s Work and Its Workers 


A Textbook for Junior and Senior 
High Schools 
By WILLIAM MARTIN PROCTOR 


Professor of Education, Leland Stanford Junior University 
Author of Educational and Vocational Guidance 


EMPHASIS ON 


250 specific vocations. 


II. The devoting of nearly twice as much space as any other text allots 
to descriptions of Business, Clerical, and Professional vocations. 


III. Particular attention given to place of women and girls in the work 
of the world. 


HOUGHTON MIFFLIN COMPANY 
386 Fourth Avenue, New York City 
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Now-/from first grade 


to university 


The complete 
modern 
music course 


Authoritative — tested in thousands of 
' schools—at your command with an 
effectiveness never before approached. 


The completion of the remarkable new edi- 
- tion of “Music Appreciation for Children”* 
marks an epoch in Victor educational work. 
This famous text has been revised from 
cover to cover. Today it is the ultimate 
product of pedagogical research and experi- 
ence. No effort has been spared to make it 
the most authoritative work in its field. 


Now the scope of Victor text books is 
rounded out through the whole school life. 
Used in leading school systems throughout 
the country, three out of these four have 
just been adopted by the State of Alabama. 


These outstanding publications fully meet 
every need for more effective teaching of 
music— 
i Be nit No. 1” (with 13 Records). The 
, Senuhied tedatte course for children in rural com- 
“Music J iation for Children” *— compre- 
- Renew b. se i rome ion first to sixth grade; 
3. “What We Hear in Music’—the great musical 
source book for high schools; 
4. “Appreciation and History of Music’”’—widely used 
in colleges, universities and conservatories. 
Orthophonic Victor Records cover the en- 
tire range of the literature of music. Con- 
tinually the long special educational list 
grows. With the revolutionary new VICTOR 
combination RADIO-ELECTROLA, you com- 
mand a medium of musical reproduction of 
power and realism far beyond all previous ex- 
perience. 


Today the opportunity for musical educa- 
tion is unlimited. 


*Ready about the middle of September. 


The Educational Department 


VICTOR TALKING MACHINE DIVISION 
RADIO-VICTOR CORPORATION OF AMERICA 
CAMDEN, N. J. 
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A RURAL VOCATIONAL SCHOOL was started at 
Mount Jackson this fall. The four-room build- 
ing was remodeled to house the domestic sci- 
ence and agricultural departments. 


ALTOONA HIGH SCHOOL, completed in 1906, 
has been extended over the entire building 
plot. This summer the former building has 
been entirely renovated and refitted. An enrol- 
ment of over 2,600 is expected in the present 
school term. The graduating class of June 
numbered 456. 


NINETEEN of the twenty-four districts in 
Lebanon County now employ music super- 
visors. 


THREE SCHOOLS in Lebanon County will be 
completed and ready for occupancy early this 
fall. South Lebanon School is about finished; 
the addition to Lebanon Independent Borough 
School will probably be ready for use in Octo- 
ber; and the new four-room consolidated 
school at Ebenezer in North Lebanon Town- 
ship will be under roof in a short time. 


EIGHT HUNDRED AND SIXTY-FIVE THOUSAND 
boys and girls in the elementary and high 
schools of Pennsylvania engaged last year in 
Junior Red Cross projects teaching ideals of 
service and firmness for service. This repre- 
sents an increase in enrolment in the State 
during 1928-29 of 330 elementary and 54 high 
schools, 


THE STATE EDUCATION BUILDING was start- 
ed on July 2 when Governor Fisher, Benson 
E. Taylor, secretary of property and supplies, 
and other State officials broke ground for the 
structure. The contract for the $4,000,000 
building was awarded to Nelson and Pedley 
of Philadelphia. 


THE BOARD OF EDUCATION of Pittsburgh was 
presented with eight oil paintings from “One 
Hundred Friends of Pittsburgh Art” recently. 
At the presentation the spokesman, John L. 
Porter, explained that he and others agreed 
to assess themselves annually for the purchase 
of oil paintings by Pittsburgh artists for the 
public school. These paintings are taken to the 
various school buildings, and someone from the 
art department talks about the painting and 
its artist. There are already more than forty 
of these paintings in the schools. 


GETTYSBURG COLLEGE received a cash contri- 
bution of $100,000 from a “family greatly de- 
voted to the college” as announced at the 
June commencement exercises by the presi- 
dent, Henry W. A. Hanson. The money was 
used to finance the renovation of Glatfelter 
Hall during the summer. 
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SIX BOND ISSUES for new and improved 
school buildings have been reported as ap- 
proved during the summer months. 


MECHANICSBURG, Cumberland County, pass- 
ed a $190,000 loan after endeavors for school 
improvement that have covered more than six 
years. The loan will provide for the building 
of a $165,000 school building on the site of 
the present high school. The building will be 
used for high school and grade purposes. Fif- 
teen thousand dollars will be spent in remodel- 
ing the Arch Street building and the remain- 
ing $10,000 spent for purchasing equipment 
for the new building. m 

UPPER CHICHESTER TOWNSHIP, Delaware 
County, voted for a $40,000 bond issue for a 
new school building and playground. 


CENTER TOWNSHIP, Columbia County, ap- 
proved a $13,000 bond issue to be used for 
school purposes. 


SHARON City, Mercer County, voted for a 
$425,000 bond issue to be used in building a 
junior high school. 


YEADON BorROUGH, Delaware County, by a 
margin of a single vote, approved a $110,000 
school loan. Of the loan $85,000 will be used 
to purchase ground upon which a temporary 
school structure will be built to relieve crowd- 
ed conditions. 


JOHNSTOWN has printed in bulletin form the 
annual report of the Public Evening Schools. 
The report shows that during the past year 
instruction was given in thirty-eight different 
subjects divided into elementary, secondary, 
and vocational departments. The largest en- 
rolment was in the vocational course with a 
total of 1,095. The secondary enrolment num- 
bered 248; Americanization, 85; American In- 
stitute of Bankers, 75; elementary, 54; the to- 
tal being 1,557. 

In addition to the regular courses, the 
Johnstown evening schools were not neglectful 
of the extra-curricular needs of these part- 
time students. Social activities were sponsored 
by the various class groups, including ban- 
quets, class parties, get-togethers, and lunch- 
eons. The public was informed of the activities 
of the evening school students through the 
Evening News Bulletin financed and edited by 
the evening school students. 


SHENANDOAH has established a junior high 
Schoo! and abolished the system of grammar 
Schools, upon recommendation of Superinten- 
dent A. J. Ratchford. A tract of land was 
leased by the board of education upon which 
a municipal playground and an athletic field 
Were constructed. 
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This Frree 
Coffee School Exhibit 


brings the coffee countries 
to your classroom! It’s 
interesting, attractive and useful 


“BRAZIL is the largest country in South America. 
Its principal industry is coffee-growing.” Vital- 
ize those dull, colorless sentences for your pupils 
with this Coffee School Exhibit. In a series of 
splendid pictures, it tells the story of coffee. 

There are really interesting maps and charts 
—a summary of coffee’s history—an explana- 
tion of the best way to brew it and a study of 
its dietetic values. 

Fifteen heavy white cards, measuring 11x84 
inches, comprise the Exhibit. They are litho- 
graphed in sepia and in natural colors, and 
packed in a strong manila envelope with sug- 
gestions for their use. 

This attractive Exhibit is free. Use the cou- 
pon below. We’ll send also a booklet on “Scien- 
tific Coffee Brewing” and some unusual recipes. 
BRAZILIAN-AMERICAN COFFEE PROMOTION COMMITTEE 
64 Water Street, New York City 

Gentlemen: Please send me your free Coffee School 
Exhibit. 


Name 


Address ee 











© Soothe 
Strained 
Nerves.-- 


and counteract ill effects caused by 
OVERWORK and BRAIN FAG 
science devised this most re- 
freshing drink...It adds an un- 
usually delicious tang to any 
flavor fruit syrup. You'll enjoy it. 


Horsfords 
_@ sicid 
Pho sphate 
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ONE HUNDRED AND THIRTY-EIGHT TEACHERS 
of the State were granted retirement allow- 
ances this year. This is the largest number 
ever to have been retired at one time accord- 
ing to an announcement made by the Public 
School Employes’ Retirement Board of Har- 
risburg. Fifty-three of the teachers were re- 
tired because they had reached the compulsory 
age cf seventy years. There were eighteen on 
the list who had more than fifty years of ser- 
vice. 


LAWRENCE COUNTY completed several steps 
in its building program during the summer. 
A twenty-one room building with a combina- 
tion gymnasium and auditorium is being fin- 
ished at Hillsville, Mahoning Township, and 
an eight-room building at Harlansburg, Scott 
. Township. Additions have been added to the 
high school building at Bessemer and to the 
Scotland School in Union Township. 


ELEVEN NEW TEACHERS will take up their 
work as teachers in the West Chester Schools 
on September 3. The eleven are not all re- 
placements as additional teachers have been 
added as assistants in the manual training 
and music departments. 





Pertinent Pamphlets 
(From page 53) 
FREE-HAND LETTERING SCALES — INCLINED 


GotTHIc, 25c. Bruce Publishing Company, 
Milwaukee, Wis. 


MINING ENGINEERING’S APPEAL TO HIGH 
ScHooL SENIorS. Fuel, Power, Transpor- 
tation Educational Foundation, 1116 Beggs 
Building, Columbus, Ohio. 


New STANFORD ACHIEVEMENT TESTS. World 
Book Company, Yonkers-on-Hudson, New 
York 


SHOP DRAWING FoR BEGINNERS. 24c. Bruce 
Publishing Company, Milwaukee, Wis. 


TESTS IN ENGLISH FUNDAMENTALS, Series I- 
IV. Price of each series $.80. Ginn. 


THE RURAL ONE-TEACHER SCHOOLS OF ILLI- 
NOIS. Superintendent of Public Instruc- 
tion, State of Illinois 


The following pamphlets may be secured 
from the United States Government Printing 
Office, Washington, D. C., Department of In- 
terior, Bureau of Education: EDUCATIONAL 
BOARDS AND FOUNDATIONS, 1926-1928. Henry 
R. Evans, Bulletin No. 9; HIGHER EDUCATION, 
Biennial Survey 1926-1928. Arthur J. Klein, 
Bulletin No. 11; PER Capita Costs IN CITY 
SCHOOLS, 1927-28. Frank M. Phillips, Statis- 
tical Circular No. 12; SALARIES AND SALARY 
TRENDS OF TEACHERS IN RURAL SCHOOLS. W. 
H. Gaumnitz, Bulletin No. 6; ScHooL HEALTH 
Work, 1926-1928. J. F. Rogers, Bulletin No. 8. 
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THREE PENNSYLVANIANS are among eleven 
named as delegates to represent the United 
States at the international conference on com- 
mercial education in Amsterdam during the 
first week in September. They are Louis K. 
Manley, dean of the school of business, Uni- 
versity of Pittsburgh; John G. Kirk, director 
of commercial education, board of education, 
Philadelphia; and Emory R. Johnson, Uni- 
versity of Pennsylvania. The appointments 
made were approved by President Hoover. 
The list also includes John R. Gregg, president 
of Gregg Publishing Company, New York. 





New Positions 
Allen, J. Frank, mathematics, Lansford H. s\ 
Anderson, Leona, science, Emporium H. S. 
Bailey, Carl S., asst. supt., Swissvale 
Biery, J. E., prin., Brookville H. S. 
Bowser, J. A., supr. prin., Renovo Schools 
Brady, Edward A., prin., Minersville H. S. 
Breadew, Margaret E., music supr., Empori- 
um Schools 
Burr, Howard, prin., Charleston Vocational 
School, Tioga County 
Butler, Gerald G., prin., Wattsburg Boro H. 
NS) 


Carson, Wm. H., prin. of Driftwood Schools 

Chadwick, Eva M., visiting teacher, Haver- 
ford Twp. Schools 

Cockill, Thos., director of physical education, 
Chester Schools 

Cole, Donald E., prin., Polk Boro Schools 

Collins, Wilmot A., prin., Springfield Twp. H 
S., Erie Co. 

—- H. M., prin., McKean Boro Twp. Joi: 

as 


Drake, Hiram W., prin., Utica Boro H. S. 

Dyer, John H., supt. of Scranton Schools 

Ellenberger, Chas. W., supr. prin., Brookville 
Schools 

Findon, Ruth A., art supr., Muhlenberg Twp. 
Schools 

Golder, Mrs. Bertha P., prin., Morton Bore 
School 

Goodrich, Herbert F., dean, University of 
Pennsylvania Law School, Philadelphia 

Halpin, Mrs. Flora B., prin., Franklin School, 
Delaware Co. 

Heeter, Morris, prin., Summerville Schools 

Henry, Clair, prin., Snyder Twp. H. S., Jef- 
ferson Co. 

Hershey, Chas. E., supr. prin., Sharon Hill 
Schools 

Hertzler, Helen E., prin., McKinley School, 
Delaware Co. 

Hornauer, Grace, Latin and French, Empori- 
um H. §. 

Hughes, John H., guidance counselor, Haver- 
ford Twp. Jr. H. S. 

Jenkins, John C., prin., Union City Schools 

Kelley, J. M., head, dept. of history, Mechan- 
icsburg Schools 

Killius, James, supt., Johnstown 

wees y ame I., English, Muhlenberg Twp. 
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The 


/Master\eak 
Record Book Co. 


will send copies of the 


MASTERLEAF 
CLASS RECORD BOOK 


to any school official or teacher for free 
examination. To be returned after a lib- 
eral time at OUR expense. 





There are over 50 styles of Masterleafs. 
If you desire further information in 
regard to sizes and _ styles ask for 
Circular ‘‘A.’’ 

MASTERLEAF RECORD BOOK CO. 


2419 N. Fifth St. Harrisburg, Pa. 























Bradley School Materials 
Stimulate Interest 





PICTURES THAT TALK 


8003—A real picture matching and reading novelty in 
seat work, telling the story of Goldie Locks and the 
Three Bears. Three sheets of cardboard, each containing 
twelve miniature pictures in bright color, of 
in the story on one side and one large picture on tha 
reverse are cut into sections and laid on cards with text 
referring to each small picture. 

When each small picture is correctly placed on its 
corresponding word space, the work is turned over, and 
the large colored picture is shown properly assembled. 

A unique, colorful, interesting and instructive seat 
work in keeping with progressive child training. 

In box with colored picture label. Size 9 x 12. 

Price, $0.60. 


Send for a Booklet of Bradley’s Seat 
Work Materials 
you are not familiar with “American Childhood”— 
the best magazine published for the primary teacher— 
write for sample copy. 
Milton Bradley Company 


Dept. B, 114 So. 15th St. PHILADELPHIA, PA. 
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Is Health Teaching 
One of Your Problems? 


HYGEIA, the Health Magazine of the 
American Medical Association has proved 
the answer for teachers in every grade 
from kindergarten to college. Every issue 
brings a wealth of material for health 
teaching ideas. 

Enrich Your Health 


Teaching Program With 


YGEIA 


= 

















One hundred specific plans and suggestions as made by teach- 
ers who have commented on the usefulness of HYGEIA in their 
daily work, are incorporated in HELPS FOR HEALTH 
TEACH ING, an attractively illustrated little brochure for 
desk use. Correlations of HYGEIA material with school sub- 
jects as made in a State Normal School are also shown. The 
offer below includes this brochure. 


SPECIAL SCHOOL NUMBER 


The September issue is the annual school 


number of HYGEIA. It is replete with articles 
about health and health teaching: “The School Child’s 
Teeth;’’ ‘‘The Beauty Approach in Health Teaching;”’’ 
“The School Lunch Room;’’ “Can Relaxation Be Taught?’’ 
“Your Son Enters College;’? and “The Physically Handi- 
capped Child in School.’”? In addition, the regular monthly 
features, and still others are included. 


You will also want the full page color insert, THE HU- 
MAN FACTORY for classroom use. This remarkable pic- 
ture illustrates the functions of the human body translated 
in terms of machinery—a formidable array of pumps, pul- 
leys, engines, switchboards, cameras, filters, furnaces, 
wheels, belts, etc., to carry on the complex operations of 
the body. 

Now you can get the benefit of HYGEIA’S health ma- 
terial for a whole semester, together with the 100 HELPS 
FOR HEALTH TEACHING at a special price. 


$1.00 Introductory Offer! 


The regular subscription rate is $3.00 a year, but to new sub- 
scribers, HYGEIA will be sent for six months, together with a 
copy of the booklet, HELPS FOR HEALTH , TEACHING, all 
for $1.00! 

AMERICAN MEDICAL ASSOCIATION 

535 N. Dearborn St., Chicago 

Send me Hygeia for 6 months, beginning with the September 
number, together with a copy of Helps for Health Teaching. I 
am enclosing $1.00 in payment. 
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To get accurate, encyclopedic, 
up-to-date information of 
kinds that is of vital use and inter- 
est in the schoolroom. 


Awise school superintendent has said: “I have 

pany emnereanes. grap Say one my siya py em 
was accustomed to the frequent use of diction- 

ar whoy wayne atthe same’ ein ae rae 

ind sc 

value of dictionary work could not be Sigg 

The New International is constantly re- 

vised and improved to keep abreast of 

modern needs and information. 

452,000 Entries, including thousands of 

New Words. 6000 Illustrations. 2,700 

Pages. 

Write for Helps in Teaching the Dictionary, FREE. 


G. & C. MERRIAM CO. 
Springfield, Massachusetts 


WALLACE | 
W. 











REGIONAL POLITICAL 
WALL Maps were de- 
signed to correlate 
with modern methods 
of teaching geography. 
Supplemental mapsat 
the bottom of each 
continental mapshow 
relief, rainfall, popu- 
lation and land utili- 
zation — a wealth of 
information for visu- 
al instruction. 

Before purchasing 
maps for your school, 
investigate these help- 
fulteaching aids. Send 
for our beautifully il- 
lustrated Atwood 

Booklet, No. 376-C 





A.J. Nystrom & Co. 
3333 Elston Avenue 




















Parents and c! hildren praise the teacher arwhoorgenises s Rhythm 
Band Group. It’s easy and inex; 


— ooopogpectl tralaing 
. Send for free booklet, 
Lodwig & Ladwie. Dept. S. B., 1611 'N, Lincoln St., Chicage, Il 
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Klingman, J. E., supr. prin., Aldan Boro 
Schools 

Lawrence, Ruth P., health teacher, Minersville 
Schools 

Lewis, Walter, prin., Rockland Twp. H. S., 
Venango Co. 

Lorenz, H. A., asst. prof. of physical educa- 
tion, Lafayette College 

Lozo, John P., prin. of Senior H. S., Reading 

McAfee, John, prin. of Emporium H. S. 

McCormick, George, supr. prin., Zelienople 
Schools 

McFarland, James W., prin., Eastern School, 
Venango Co. 

MclIlhattan, Wm. H., supr. prin. of Somerset 
Schools 

McKee, Andrew R., prin., Cranberry Twp. Jr. 
H. S., Venango Co. 

McMaster, Dale D., prin. of Senior H. S., 
Johnstown 

Mearig, Luther B., English, Muhlenberg Twp. 
H. 


Mercer, Martha, librarian, Haverford Twp. Jr. 
H. S 


Moore, Rev. Dale H., asst. prof. of Bible, La- 
fayette College 
Perretta, Eugene, prin., Mill Village Boro H. 


Ss. 

Prosch, Frederick. director of health, Temple 
University, Philadelphia 

Rhoades. Paul H., prin., Hickory Township H. 
S., Forest County 

Rice, Emily, music supr., Chester Schools 

Rothermel, Mrs. Sara P., English and Ger- 
man, Muhlenberg Twp. H. S. 

Roynan, Margaret, home economics, Empori- 
um H. S. 

Ruggles, Merrill H., prin., East Springfield 
H. S. 


Sayre, F. F., prin., Girard Boro Twp. Joint 
H. S. 





Necrology 


SAMUEL J. SLAWSON, who has been superin- 
tendent of schools at Johnstown for seven 
years, died June 29 at the age of sixty-two 
years. 


IRVING L. Foster, head of the department 
of romance languages and a member of the 
faculty of Pennsylvania State College for the 
last thirty-four years, died at his home in 
State College on June 1 


Mrs. ETHEL WIRTH, a teacher in the Phila- 
delphia public schools, died June 11 from 
burns sustained when a cleaning solution 
which she was using exploded. 


Iva Myers FINTON, a teacher in the Camp 
Curtin Junior High School, Harrisburg, died 
suddenly July 27 following a heart attack. 


WILLIAM ORVILLE ALLEN, professor of phil- 
osophy at Lafayette College, Easton, for the 
last nine years, died on July 13 at the age of 
fifty-six years. Rev. Allen had been president 
of Doane College, Nebraska, and a member of 
Tabor and Cornell Colleges, Iowa, and of IIli- 
nois Wesleyan University. 
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Assembly Room of the beautiful Hibbing High 

School, Hibbing, Minn., equipped with attractive 

comfortable “American” chairs of full upholstered 
design. W. T. Bray, Architect. 








THE MODERN TREND IN 
ASSEMBLY ROOM SEATING 


DAY the modern school assembly room is literally a community theatre. 
Beyond serving as a meeting place for students, it has become a place of 
recreation and inspiration . . . a community center where the neighborhood 
may meet for the home lene or other gatherings of ce interest. 
So the seating should possess beauty of design 
and consistent architectural ornamentation to pro- 
vide an atmosphere conducive to inspiration and 
high ideals. Features of comfort and correct pos- 
ture proportion must be provided, too, without 
sacrifice of strength and durability—and all at 
reasonable cost. 
“American” assembly room chairs have virtues 
and features built-in to meet this modern trend. 
The facts. are available . . . investigate before you 
make your final selection. 


tive resserch end st tua. 
€-Seett Hieh School: 





= ee yyescmcsren in the Class- 


Om. 
3-School Seats too High. 
4—Why Tables and Chairs in the Class- 
room. 
5—Uses and Co ag of Movable 
‘hool 


6—The ae re ‘School Equipment. 

7—A Study in School Posture end 
Seating. 

@—Hysiene of the Seat Back. 


9—School Posture in Relation to Vis- 
ceral Organs. 

10—Scoliosis and School Seating—A 
St ests. 

11—Left Handedness. 

12—For the Comfort of the Crippled 

iid. 
13—The Height of Kindergarten Chairs. 
14—Grade Distribution of School Desk 


izes, 
13—Tablet Arm Cheirs—Their Use and 
Abuse. 


American Seating Co any 
a. rahe 


American products are distributed nationall accredited 
warehousing distributors on a UNIFORM- Price POLICY. 
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N. SNELLENBURG & CO. 


STATE DISTRIBUTORS 


Market, 11th & 12th Sts., Philadelphia, Pa. Pittsburgh Office, 217 Fulton Bldg. 
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BECKLEY 


cal, aeronautical, civil, industrial; 


For Catalog 
Address 








HARRISBURG, PA. 


Two Year College Grade Courses Offered in 


Commercial Teacher Training (State Certificate); Higher Accountancy; Auditing; 
Taxes; Business Adm., and Industrial Management; Real Estate; Insurance; 
Advertising, Sales; Sales Management; General Engineering—mechanical, electri- 
Foreign Trade 
Engineering; Secretarial Science; Aeronautical Engineering; Radio Engineering. 


Admission Requirements—all courses—High School graduation 


Beckley College, Harrisburg, Pa. 


COLLEGE 


and Transportation; Cost 














MarTHA L. SANFORD, a teacher in the public 
schools of Washington, passed away April 20, 
1929 at the Darsie home on East Chestnut 
Street, Washington, following an illness of al- 
most three weeks, and was laid to rest in the 
Homewood Cemetery, Pittsburgh, on Monday, 
April 22, 1929. 


AMANDA LANDES, 72, pioneer temperance 
worker and for many years an instructor at 
the Millersville State Normal School, died at 
her home in Lancaster on July 22. 


BENJAMIN F. LAMBERT, 59, principal of the 
Lorain Borough Schools died in Johnstown 
July 19. Mr. Lambert had taught school for 
thirty-four years. 





Calendar 
1929 

September 17—Constitution Day 

October 10-12—Central Convention District, 
P. S. E. A., Lock Haven 

October 11, 12—Northwestern Convention Dis- 
trict, P. S. E. A., Meadville 

October 12—Columbus Day 

October 18, 19—Fifth Annual Conference on 
Secondary Education, Temple Univer- 


sity 
October 25—Fall Arbor Day 
November 6, 7—Education Congress, Harris- 


burg 
November 11—Armistice Day 





November 11-17—American Education Week 

November 17-23—Children’s Book Week 

November 28—Thanksgiving Day 

December 26, 27—State Convention, P. S. E. 
A., New Castle; Headquarters: Castle- 
ton Hotel; Place of Meeting: Scottish 
Rite Cathedral 


1930 

January 28—Child Labor Day 

February 4—Association of School Board Sec- 
retaries, Harrisburg 

February 5, 6—State School Directors Associ- 
ation, Harrisburg 

February 12—Birthday of Abraham Lincoln 

February 22—Birthday of George Washington 

February 23-27—Convention of the N. E. A. 
Department of Superintendence, Atlan- 
tic City, N. J. For hotel accommoda- 
tions write A. H. Skean, Convention Bu- 
4 16 Central Pier, Atlantic City, 

March 7. 8—Northeastern Convention District, 
P. S. E. A., Bloomsburg 

April 2-5—Schooolmen’s Week and Southeast- 
ern Convention District, University of 
Pennsylvania, Philadelphia 

April 11, 12—Southern Convention District, 
P. S. E. A., Lancaster 

May 5-10—First International Congress on 
Mental Hygiene, Washington, D. C 

May 18—International Good-Will Day 

June 29-July 4—National Education Associa- 
tion, Columbus, Ohio 
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Two Policies for Teachers 








SPECIAL TEACHERS POLICY 


$ 100.00 Monthly Illness Indemnity beginning with the Eighth Day 
and continuing for Twenty-Six consecutive weeks. 


100.00 Monthly Accident Indemnity beginning with the First Day 
and continuing for Twenty-Six consecutive weeks 


100.00 Identification Fee in addition to all other indemnities if 
disabled by illness or accident while away from home. 


1000.00 Indemnity for loss of life, both hands or both feet and 
indemnities for other specific losses. 


Annual Premium, $20.00 








MASTER TEACHERS POLICY 


$ 110.00 Monthly Illness Indemnity beginning with the First Day 
itl and continuing for. Fifty-Two consecutive weeks. 











110.00 Monthly Accident Indemnity beginning with the First Day 


Week and continuing for Fifty-Two consecutive weeks. 


220.00 Monthly Indemnity for Common Carrier or Auto Accidents 


. > for Fifty-Two consecutive weeks. 


‘astle- 
ottiah 100.00 Identification Fee in addition to all other indemnities if 
disabled by illness or accident while away from home. 


wes. 2000.00 Indemnity for loss of life, both hands or both feet and 
indemnities for other specific losses. 


— During the First Month of hospital confinement, Double Indemnity 


is paid for Illness or Ordinary Accidents. 


Annual Premium, $30.00 








Our policies cover every disease to which the human body is heir and 
accidents from any cause whatsoever and are Non-Cancellable and 
Non-Assessable 


We are a Legal Reserve Company and have $100,000.00 on deposit with 
the Insurance Department of Pennsylvania 


10 Pennsploania Casualty Company 


ss on 
C. LANCASTER, PA. 
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Say you saw it in the Pennsylvania School Journal 





